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Foreword 


a ee 
A reading of Miss Iris Murdoch’s new novel The Sandcastle (re- 
viewed by Mr Francis Wyndham in this number) confirms a sus- 
Picion, for a long time difficult to resist, that the characteristic mood 
_ and interest of the English novel in our time is social comedy. I do 
not use the word comedy to imply consistent wit and gaiety, as in 
The Importance of Being Earnest; but rather, as in Twelfth Night or 
_ The Merchant of Venice, a resolution that is not tragic in a work 
where witty social observation, satire and even burlesque can be 
_ mixed with serious, romantic and potentially tragic happenings. I 
would go further, and say that the most characteristic balance, 
_ where the spirit of the age shows itself at its most keenly creative in 
our country, is comedy with a strong undertone of poetry or fan- 
tasy. There is, for instance, an element in The Sandcastle which in- 
- evitably reminds one of Mr Henry Green’s novels, in particular 
Loving and Concluding, where a poetic symbolism is used to create 
an enveloping imaginative atmosphere that subtly alters and en- 
larges the impact of the comic or tragic-comic happenings described. 
This is particularly striking if one comes to a good English novel 
of today after immersing oneself in French or American novels. 
There is a note of social despair, or spiritual damnation in many of 
the most brilliant French novels of our time, that is almost entirely 
alien to the parallel English novel. The work of an outstanding 
American novelist of the same generation as Mr Green, Mr Paul 
Bowles, is more akin to the existentialist roman noir of modern 
Europe than it is to anything produced in our country. Mr Bowles 
is perhaps a special and not an entirely characteristic example; the 
American novel as a whole is still bedevilled by the epic yearning, 
the ever-recurrent need to write The Great American Novel, the 
latest remarkable example of which was Mr Saul Bellow’s Augie 
March, or the Great War Novel, the infernos painted with such in- 
exhaustibly lurid realism by, for instance, Mr Norman Mailer and 
Mr James Jones. Only Miss Mary McCarthy seems to withhold her- 
self from these vast designs with unvarying resolution; and yet the 
ruthless intellectual analysis that underlies her social satire, has, | 
fancy, more in common with the French than the English spirit. 
When Mr Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim and Mr John Wain’s Hurry 
on Down first burst upon the scene, they were greeted in many 
quarters as novels that proclaimed a total break with the past, and a 
revival of a long neglected comic manner. It is not to belittle the 
contributions Mr Amis and Mr Wain have made to the vitality of 
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LONGMANS 


FOREWORD 


English writing in our time to suggest that this was both an exag- 
r geration and a misconception. In our last number, Mr Anthony 
_ Quinton gave a shrewd and witty analysis of the particular element 
_ that makes the novels of this school (if the authors will forgive me 
_ for using such a rough and ready term) new and characteristic of 
_ our time. It is not the fact of social satire that makes Mr John 
_ Braine’s Room at the Top—that supercharged Sports Model 1957 of 
_ the English novel—different from the novels of the thirties and 
_ forties, but the new social relations of our post-war Welfare State 
_ that form its material. If one considers English fiction of the last 

three decades, one surely cannot help observing that comedy has 

been its dominating mood, and social satire, mixed in varying de- 

grees with compassionate perception, poetic symbolism, and bur- 

lesque, its field of action. It is over a quarter of a century since Mr 

Waugh’s Vile Bodies was published; and Mr Isherwood’s Mr Norris 

Changes Trains and Sally Bowles followed it only a few years later. 
- Both Mr Waugh’s and Mr Isherwood’s early comedies have had a 
deep, and not always recognized influence on the course of subse- 
quent English fiction, while they themselves have followed unex- 
pected and idiosyncratic paths towards the razor’s edge. Apart from 
Mr Green, three authors of the same generation have, since the war, 
published novels which, however considerable their difference, are 
unmistakably, when viewed from a certain distance, of similar 
temper: Mr Pritchett with his Mr Beluncle, Mr Plomer with his 
Museum Pieces and Mr Nigel Dennis with his Cards of Identity. Nor 
does the line break there before we come to Messrs Amis, Wain and 
Murdoch: take three outstanding young novelists who made their 
first appearance in the forties, Mr Angus Wilson (Hemlock and After 
and Anglo-Saxon Attitudes), Mr P. H. Newby (The Picnic at Sak- 
kara) and Mr William Sansom (The Body and The Loving Eye), and 
it is hard to deny a family likeness, which I believe will grow more 
striking with the passage of time. 

One could, I am sure, find several other distinguished contem- 
porary novelists whose work falls into the same general pattern; 
but the examples I have chosen do, I believe, go some way to prove 
what is often denied, that there is a distinct and vigorously indivi- 
dual English temper in twentieth century fiction. At the same time 
I would not claim that all our most gifted novelists fit into these 
definitions. Mr Graham Greene is perhaps the most outstanding case 
of one who does not; and I find it not without significance in this 
connection that he is one of the very few modern English novelists 


whom continental Europeans take to without the slightest difficulty. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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HILARY CORKE 


Two Poems 


$$ 


TAKE A GIRL 


take a girl and take her home 

take her home and take her in 

take her in your arms your arms 

your arms and there your troubles begin 


she touches your heart you touch her hair 
you stroke her hair you touch her skin 
you stroke her skin so bare so bare 

so bare and there your troubles begin 


you take her up and lay her down 
you lay her down so low so low 
you lay her low in your wild bed 
there and there your troubles grow 


(when the thrust and cry are done 
you lie and twist in air alone 
alone as dust upon her breast 
of rooted care that knows no rest) 


take them up and lay them down 

turn them loose to taste the air 

the air is wet with summer storm 
and the dew grows everywhere 


II 


HILARY CORKE 


OLD-FASHIONED CONVERSATION 
Ask but a rose, 

And I will run to where a great tree grows 

Shaking with roses, and fetch it fresh and wet, 

Small birds still sobbing from the heart of it: 


Or ask a sigh, 
That garden will all pucker by and by, 
Whose flowers no more their catchfly seasons keep 
But in that sad air nod their heads and sleep. 


Ask but a word, 
And I will beat my tongue into a sword 
Shall slice them out of every tree and rock, 
And hang them in a poem round your neck: 


Or ask a star, 
And I will run to where night’s fringes are 
Hanging on the corners of the town, 
And tugging drag those shining saucers down. 


Oh ask a grain 
Of silver sand off the shore’s counterpane, 
I'll stoop to pick this world up, seas and all, 
And toss it to you like a tennis-ball: 


Grant but a kiss— 
My friend, and you will be content with this? 
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JANICE WARNKE 


Time of Order 


——__—< 


would transfigure both the past and herself into some 

moment of intensely felt perfection. That was in the first 
few months after their final parting and while she was still very 
young. Then, after that, and for all the years, she had not wanted 
the moment at all, or even thought of it, or of him. And now, by a 
series of quite unpredictable small events, the meeting was taking 
place, in his home, in a university town in England. 

But nothing is happening, she thought, and crossed her legs in their 
careful nylons and looked into the firelight. 

There had come a lull in the assaults of deliberate conversation, 
and ice was swirled delicately but purposefully in four separate 
glasses. It was not that she had thought anything definite would 
happen, and certainly she would have been annoyed and displeased 
if it had, but this complete absence of impression did not seem 
entirely appropriate to all the things she had once felt and that had 
been true. I feel nothing, she thought, except perhaps a vague, per- 
haps even a mannered curiosity. But not the tiniest fluttering of 
connection between what we were and what we are. 

Well, he’s told her too much, that’s obvious, thought her husband. 
What a fool to have done so. And she’s nervous and quite upset and 
being upset does not seem to make her lovely, which she must know. 
What a strange notion of duty and honour he must have, looking at 
the other man, beside him on the couch, his host. But he’s not so 
much of a prig as I had expected. Of course I have only seen, and 
shouldn’t have, one or two of the letters he wrote afterwards, and 
that probably is not fair. 

I shall not think of her in connection with Charles, the second 
woman, the hostess, was thinking. It is not because of Charles that 
I do not like her. It is as she sits here in my room, with her short and 
stylish hair and young face and uncontrolled look of having suffered. 
What could give her that look? What right has she to it? The other 
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() nce she had dreamed of this meeting as something which 


JANICE WARNKE 


was years ago and does not matter. But she will not stay on the . 
surface, where such meetings belong, even as she leans back with 
that air of detachment and her legs so cleverly crossed it is as though 
she is looking for something I do not see. 

I shall not look at her, her husband thought, not yet, nor if I can 
help it at my wife. Of course I had to look at her at the door, but I © 
did not see her. Too many sudden things were happening. I wonder 
what he knows. Whatever it is it doesn’t seem to matter to him. He 
turned now to the other man: there is something almost elegant 
about him that makes it difficult to imagine him in the desert, or 
wherever it is he goes on those searches. But there is something hard 
too. And if I were to meet him under other conditions I believe I 
should like to know him. 

And now he rose, Charles, circling the room swiftly, gathering 
the glasses to refill them, and she who was not his wife watched him 
and saw the open jacket and that he was wearing the kind of slacks 
that have no belt or front pockets, and saw as the jacket waved 
open a Phi Beta Kappa key, very large, attached to the front of the 
trousers where a pocket would ordinarily be. It caught her interest 
as nothing else about him had. Why does he wear that key, she 
thought. Is this his emblem, after all these years? And then, to her 
horror, but how is it attached? How in the world is it attached? Does 
he have it pinned to his trousers? And this idea, while it was funny 
was also somehow degrading, and it shocked her and made her taste 
the past with a difference. She was not even listening to his wife, as 
she thought about that key pinned to his trousers. Until she heard his 
wife saying to her own husband, ‘At first we went to America in the 
summers. But now they come here. Charles’ father is rather adjusted 
to the idea. He says that no matter what and even with the Socialists 
we've kept our sense of class distinction. You Americans are a bit 
silly about no class system and all that,’ her voice ringing with a kind 
of triumph. 

Why is this woman making herself so unattractive, James 
wondered. 

I will not fight with her, his wife, Ursula thought. She is hurting 
everyone in this room with her rudeness, but she is, I suppose, usually 
a pleasant woman. 

Why must Laura talk so much, thought Charles, standing again 
in the room, with a general and very foolish smile upon his face. And 
now he had to look at Ursula, because for the first time she spoke to 
him directly. ‘Do your parents still live in Cleveland?’ ‘Yes,’ he 
answered, and in a tone of light condescension, ‘but they’ve taken a 
much smaller place and that gives them more mobility. I haven’t 
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been back in years.’ Why does it hurt him to speak of Cleveland, 
_ James wondered. He has gone to England and married his English 
wife and settled here and the world will forgive him for having been 
born where he was. And he saw that this man could not bear to look 
at Ursula and that even if he could have borne it the eyes of his own 
wife would have held him, that and the wall of her talking, with 
her back turned to the men and her energies, roused and diffuse, 
pouring themselves upon Ursula. 
It had not been quite so bad at the beginning. They had sat, the 
_ two couples, the two whose house it was and the visitors, not so bad 
_ even with Ursula’s first and now abandoned inner attempts to con- 
nect, and talked quickly. They had exchanged foreign countries for 
a while, as though it were some kind of game, so many points for 
having been to Portugal, so many for Denmark. It had been false 
but not so bad. Now, with the second round of drinks, things should 
be better but were not. There was little telling where the lurches of 
. conversation would take them now. 
| Laura spoke of her maid, Laura not a stupid woman, though often 
managing well in that guise. ‘I don’t know how much you know 
about children, but I’m sure you know one doesn’t stick one’s finger 
in the baby’s milk, as my girl did to-day.’ 

Ursula smiled. ‘Yes. I know that.’ 

‘But I suppose these things don’t really interest you,’ thinking now 
with pride and invulnerability of her children sweetly in their beds 
upstairs, thinking in that herself safe from the woman beside her, 
safe in her already thickened figure and the warmth of her mother- 
liness, warmth enough to sustain her through the coldness she felt 
toward the world not of her blood and body, and the fear of that 
world. It is the old story, thought Ursula, but she does not understand 
that she does not hurt me or that there are ways and ways. It is just 
her motherhood that gives her a signet of reality, even for me it does, 
but how sad that she should mistake this for virtue. And while she 
answered politely, her husband, and Charles too, were listening a 
little, though they talked of Italian poetry, in their own wary ways 
finding enjoyment. And Ursula, feeling safe in herself, was polite, 
complimented Laura on the fact that her children were in bed and 
not, as one so often found in America, mingling in the cocktail hour, 
pleased and calmed Laura in saying these things. Then, at a pause, 
she leaned forward, she said to Charles, feeling that now it would 
be all right, ‘Charles, do you ever hear from David Hirschbach? Jim 
was in Holland about six months ago at some meeting and we met 
him in a restaurant. He’s going to have a concert tour this year. And 
we met his wife, a very pretty Italian girl.’ 
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Charles looked a little startled, and replied ambiguously, ‘Yes, I 
did hear about that. But not from him. I didn’t really know him very 
well. And he didn’t finish.up at Harvard, you know. — 

‘Didn’t you? Oh, I thought you did.’ He smiled negatively. He did 
not say anything more. Something now of resentment and anger 
stirred in Ursula. She saw that he wanted to pretend that it had not 
been, not only herself but all the past, and this was what had been 
wrong with the meeting from the start. She was no longer indifferent. 
It was as though he would deny them both kindness and tolerance 
for what had been, and most of all understanding. Unaccountable 
shame grew in her at this. 

Her husband thought: He is afraid of any mention of the past in 
which they both shared. He is too careful a man, too careful of him- 
self. Life itself is a risk. He fears that from these casual and very 
normal references of my wife she will go on and be indiscreet. He 
does not know that there can be no indiscretion now. And how very 
peculiar, then, must his motives have been to have invited us here 
at all. 

But Charles’s wife was speaking again. ‘What kind of concert tour 
is your friend having?’ 

It brought Ursula back to the needs of the moment. ‘Who? Oh 
David. He plays the cello.’ 

‘I suppose,’ Laura said, ‘you know a lot of arty people.’ Her tone 
forcing them from their unnatural two and twoness, the men here, 
the women there, into a unit. ‘I don’t quite understand what you 
mean,’ Ursula said. Charles looked at his wife as though he would 
have her be still, but she said, ‘Oh Bohemians, and that sort. Charles 
and I used to know quite a few, but we've passed through that stage.’ 

Ursula said nothing, but her husband looked at her and then at 
the others and laughed a little, because he thought it really was 
funny, and said, ‘I don’t know whether you'd call our friends 
Bohemians or not. I don’t suppose we've ever thought about it. We 
do know a few artists, don’t we Ursula?’ And smoothly, almost with 
agreed precision, the men returned to their conversation. 

I will be nice to her, Laura thought. I do not want to be unpleasant 
and difficult. But it is almost impossible to me. If she would talk 
more, say things, I should not have to endanger myself by speaking. 
But when she does she says such strange things. Like the murder 
mysteries. When I told her I much prefer them to those nasty stories 
by Mann and Lawrence and those other people they were all talking 
about before, and she said she liked murder mysteries whenever 
reality got too much for her. Whatever she meant, I know that 
people do not say such things. They will go soon. Charles will not 
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make another drink. She said to Ursula, ‘You write, don’t you?’ 


From far away the words came to Ursula. She answered. ‘No.’ 

‘Oh Charles,’ Laura said, interrupting the men, ‘I thought you told 
me that Ursula writes.’ 

He was embarrassed. His wife was, without realizing it, forcing 


_ him into a conjunction with the other woman. He did not want to 


say that he had some years before come across her work in an old 
magazine and for a while thereafter watched for her name most 


_ carefully, felt her name, whenever he did find it, whispering like a 


shadowed voice through him. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘someone, the last 


time I was in the States, must have mentioned it to me. Whoever 
it was was mistaken then?’ 

‘In any real sense, yes. I did write a little once, when I was younger. 
But I stopped. I wasn’t good enough.’ 

There, it was just that in her, Charles thought. Just such an un- 
willingness to compromise, such absoluteness in her nature that 
overpowered and that was, he could not help but feel, impossible. 
And James, looking at his wife, in his turn recognized and felt, as 
always at such moments, pity and love almost like the heat of a 
summer day upon him, wanting, here, in the most ludicrous of 
situations, to touch and hold her. And he felt that what she had said 
had in some way reached the other man and when he had least 
expected it. And Laura: At last she has said something awkward 
too, and they all know it. I do not quite know why. But now I am 
not the only one to have been awkward. And Ursula only felt remote 
from them all. 

Laura would still talk, and Ursula heard her with difficulty. ‘Do 
you usually stay in New York,’ the other said, ‘when your husband 
is off on these expeditions?’ 

She was not to be allowed to attend to the things that mattered 
in this now corrosive meeting. She would have to go with this 
talking woman, his wife, along whatever lines she wanted. “They're 
not really expeditions.’ She knew she would have to say more. ‘No, 
I don’t stay there. I go along.’ 

‘To all those strange places? Do you really” 

‘Well yes I do. And they’re not so strange. You know anthropology 
isn’t all Pacific Islands. James is mostly in the Mediterranean area. 
I’m trying to learn some things. I may do a little work myself on the 
next book if I learn enough.’ 

And to everyone’s amazement, especially to Laura’s, Laura flung 
herself from the chair, seized the poker and began to strike at the 
grate, at the wood burning in it, sending showers of sparks up the 
chimney and out on to the rug, saying, ‘Well, I’m just a housewife. 
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And I'm really very glad. Just a plain housewife.’ And since Laura 
did not truly Think of herself or want others to think of her as a 
plain housewife she let-her husband, who was suddenly there, take 
from her the poker, and restore it to its place as she subsided. It 
came then to Charles, her husband, with urgency: What I do not 
want is an image of myself as I was then. I will not have it. A young 
man beyond reason, a young man in passion, believing in greatness. 


tie ee Cle 


It is not I. After these years it will not do and I will not have 


it. 

And it was James who knew how to swing things away. ‘Charles 
has just been telling me about his book. What was it you said the 
full title is going to be?’ 

This was better, much. This was reasonable. Charles could answer. 
‘Well, it sounds a bit stuffy but it’s necessary. The full title is: The 
Vocabulary of Ramist Logic: A Study in Philosophical Sources. You 
realize of course it won’t be finished for years. I’ve been working 
on it now for, oh, for very nearly eight.’ 
_ His wife was there, very strongly there. ‘It’s amazing how very 

few people realize how difficult a subject it is. Very few. And how 
much time and reading it involves. And there’s almost no one else 
working on it. No one at all.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a big job,’ her husband said. ‘I don’t quite know why 
no one’s working on it. It’s surprising. It’s, well, it actually worries 
me a little that no one is, but I suppose it’s chance.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Chub,’ Laura said. “You know it’s just that no one 
knows the subject as well as you.’ 

James did not show what he suspected to be the truth as he 
listened now to the other man, giving, where they were needed, the 
appropriate and sympathetic responses. Laura said to Ursula, the 
curious separation into pairs having again been managed, ‘That’s 
why we live here actually. It’s so awfully convenient for Charles. He 
can use the libraries. Not that the British Museum didn’t have all 
the things but we don’t much care for London.’ 

And they talked, and Charles, over protests, made other drinks 
and brought them in, and even Laura did not mind this extension of 
the evening and was finding it much easier to be nice. Now that she 
had run at the fire and now that the matter of the book was out and 
was accepted things were better for her. 

And it was exactly then that Ursula, who had to be sure, broke 
again the artifice of their concord. She looked at Charles. She would 
have to be certain. ‘Surely,’ she said to him, ‘surely, you do remember 


Peggy Morehouse, don’t you? She lives in New York now too. She 
married a lawyer.’ 
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All of them looked at him. ‘I knew her only slightly, actually,’ he 


"said. 


And you are a liar, a liar, and you are wrong to be so afraid, she 

_ thought. And why do you lie so much? Pride does not mean denial. 

Even now, because of what was, I do not despise you. But the truth! 

And it was for this man that she had wept and gone dry in the 
‘mouth in the anguish of a loss she could not understand. 

Somehow I will talk to his wife and I will wait but I will know. 

Now that the blind is up on the past I will know. And if I sit here 


and wait it will come. 


ad 


And she listened and answered his wife and did not hear and 
waited because she remembered now what it was to be dead in life 
for love and remembered through the failure of love what it had 
been to discover all the empty places in the soul that no one life is 
long enough to fill. And this was he, this man across from her, speak- 
ing of the Renaissance with her husband, he who had taught her 
passion and loss and who dared himself remember nothing. And then 
it came. The lines he had copied out and sent her, early, early in 
their love: 

That Love is weake, where feare’s as strong as hee; 

’Tis not all spirit, pure and brave, 

If mixture it of Feare, Shame, Honor, have. 
And there, as he talked to her husband, with the quiet hidden panic 
in his eyes, she knew, and that it had not, after all, been her failure. 

And now she sat in his house in England and watched him. And 
with the truth she had come full circle. All was becoming as the 
hour before. 

And James thought: We will be away from here soon, and the 
evening will not have been important. And if she has searched the 
past it has been without danger for her. 

And Ursula: Once he told me I was too beautiful, and he did not 
mean it to praise me. It is stranger to think he ever loved me, as he 
did, than to think that I loved him. Once I said to him, when we 
were in the car, alone, I wanted to burn down the country club. | 
had forgotten that until now. I did not know what I meant and he did 
not know. We were both startled and he looked at me in such a 
way. And now I do know and he does not, and it is good that it 
cannot make any difference to either of us once I am out of this 
house. I did not mean to trouble him. I touched the past only because 
it is a part of me. But it has nothing to do with him, the man who 
pours the drinks for us this evening. And things are now truly as 
the hour before. I feel nothing, except perhaps a vague, perhaps 
even a mannered curiosity. 
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And Laura: Let her leave my house now. Oh let her leave it. I ; 
will not be nasty again, but I am tired of talking, especially since she | 
does not really listen to’me. I will sit here and be polite, just as I 
have been these last minutes. Only let them go, this woman, and her ~ 
husband too, out of my house, and let them not have touched us, 
touched him. 

And Charles, at last: It is not because of my wife that I shun all 
talking of the past with her, and even lie, though they may think 
that. It is that I cannot go back and do not want to. What once 
passed for decisions cannot be revoked, and it is only the insane or 
the heroic who dare to think, or wonder. But why, even now, for 
all her quietness and perfect manners, does she seem always on the 
edge of something violent, or heroic, or both? She is not really 
heroic. She is not. I do not believe in the heroic at all, and surely 
not this rather too well-dressed and lovely woman here. Yet in 
her very presence she makes always some impossible demand. I 
have never forgotten this in her, and what I decided those years ago 
was right. Yet I loved her. 

And the drinks were drunk and the visitors fashioning their exit. 
And Laura said, as though it suddenly mattered, ‘Oh I shall just look 
and see if we can’t get you some flowers. I believe there are a few 
left in the garden. Do just wait a minute.’ 

Now, for the first time, as the other two opened the French doors 
and disappeared into the black garden, Ursula and James were left 
alone, across the room from each other, and they were careful to 
reveal nothing in the meeting of their eyes. 

Then Charles returned alone and disappeared into another part 
of the house and then again returned, carrying a large kitchen knife. 
He faced them, his back to the opened doors, holding the knife 
awkwardly, smiling, looking very young. He moved the knife in an 
embarrassed way. ‘A knife,’ he said. ‘For the flowers.’ They nodded. 
He faded into the darkness beyond the doors, and then he returned 
with his knife, she carrying some flowers. ‘They’re the very last,’ 
she said. And Ursula took them and thanked her and it was now 
very easy for them to say good-bye and none of them lingered over 
the saying of it. And the visitors were gone. 

‘Charles darling, what a very strange person she is! But I suppose 
she’s changed a great deal.’ 

‘No, she hasn’t really,’ he said, and something in the way he said it 
startled her. 

‘Really?’ she said, the rising English arc of quiet outrage and 
disbelief. 

Then he turned, feeling behind her hardness a soft and betrayed 
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_ yearning, a terror in the pale eyes that surely claimed him. He was 


tired. ‘I don’t think I'll go to my study tonight,’ he said. ‘It’s so late. 
Why don’t we just sit here while the fire lasts? Unless you want to 


_ go next door to see Margaret?’ 


‘Oh no,’ she said quickly, the wrinkles smoothing out a bit now 
around the eyes and mouth. ‘I didn’t say I should come definitely.’ 
She sat down near him, arranging and rearranging the skirt till her 
fingers seemed lost in its folds. 

He stirred. ‘Shall we finish off the last of that whisky, the two of 


us? We might as well.’ 


‘Don’t you think milk might be better? You do look rather worn, 


- poor dear. Let me fix you a nice cup of hot milk. I’ll just have it for 


you in a jiffy,’ and she was up and rustling away in the long lemon- 


_ coloured skirt, and slowly the familiar and the things he loved 


became again real for him, and when she was gone he was so tired 
that he leaned back against the chair and shut his eyes, and no 
visions came. Only he did remember, quite to his astonishment, some 
lines from a poem he had once sent her, the other one. And it was 
there: 
Deare love, for nothing lesse than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dreame, 
It was a theame 
For reason, much too strong for phantasie, 
Therefore thou wak’dst me wisely... . 
And there was more, but only a little of it came to him: 
As lightning, or a Tapers light, 
Thine eyes and not thy noise wak’d mee; 
Yet I thought thee 
(For thou lovest truth) an Angell, at first sight... . 

There in the lines coming back to him now, the lines he had once 
copied for her and sent to her, his lost self still lived, and the lines 
would not go, nor could he remember the rest. But it was, after all, 
only a poem, and it was not really his. Someone else had written 
it, so there was distance and no pain. Someone else would always 
write it. He thought about only this now, and not of the woman 
who had sat that night in his living room, who had been the girl 
he had loved and feared and left. He sighed, but from tiredness, all 
else fading, waiting now in peace for the cup of hot milk. 
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Some days it is time to think about the poem 
That comes and goes in the mind, 
Which is a street seen up-end 
Where thoughts like flies alight and climb 
Personal Annapurnas, maybe. 

Or a street 
Which some exalted Juliet 
Sees from her balcony, 
Which is most deep where it is closest by. 
The figures in the distance most approach 
True height when they most reach 
Infinity. And so, when all 
The facts are come to light, they are too small 
To make a difference. Where the walls converge 
The slope of her perception 
Is hardly worth consideration 
When, at last, substantial Montagues emerge. 


The poem as seen directly from above 
Is a man with a basket of 
Rolls on his head and another 
Behind, riding a bicycle. The dark lover 
Comes calling, but under an abstraction, 
So that his merest motion 
Is as two moons floating 
Downstream. 

Or, rather, one moon rising 
And one setting, seen in a dark blue mind, 
Which is as much sky 
As street, from a balcony 
On which a young girl casts her eyes around, 


While just below, above, from left and right, 
Poems like Montagues prowl unseen in the night. 
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The Poetry of Luiz de Camoes 
—_ 


xactly hits off that sense of brooding exile, a sort of home- 

sickness which can even be felt at home, that otherwise un- 
definable fusion of yearning with satisfaction, pain with pleasure, 
and resignation with unattainability — which is the keynote of their 
poetry, and which the word saudades conveys so perfectly, as no 
other word in any other language. It is the ‘smiling regret’ of 
Baudelaire’s wonderfully sad and beautiful line in Recueillement 

Surgir du fond des eaux le regret souriant ... 
and again in de Nerval’s 
Le prince d’ Aquitaine a la tour abolie 

It is made of the very 


Tes Portuguese are the only people to have a word which 
e 


... foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 

which the lonely Portuguese mariners were the first to explore before 
they had lost the wonderment and weirdness of a legendary world, 
a world in which their losses by shipwreck, hunger, disease and hard- 
ship were so great that the greatest of modern Portuguese poets, 
Pessoa, in one of his maritime poems, says that the very salt of the 
sea is from the tears of the wives, mothers and sweethearts of Portu- 
guese sailors and fishermen, who have waited in suspense for their 
unreturning sons, or lovers. This sense of suspense is in the very 
blood of the Portuguese, and it intensifies the original grave melan- 
choly of which it is a natural projection. The nearest thing we have 
to it in Britain is to be found in the border ballads, and certain Gaelic 
and Jacobite songs, all of which derive their flavour from an equally 
high death-rate from unnatural causes. It is present in the anonymous 
Canadian Boat Song of the exiled Highlanders and is redolent of 
‘old unhappy far off times and battles long ago’: 

From the lone shieling of the distant island 

Mountains divide us and the waste of seas— 

But still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides! 
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It is no mere coincidence either that a quarter of the early Portu- 
guese poems are barcarolas or boat-songs like those of the Hebridean 
fishermen. =a 

But the nostalgia we feel most deeply in Portuguese poetry (from 
the earliest barcarolas) is less perhaps a nostalgia of place than of 
time, remembrance and hope. Perhaps the finest poem in Portuguese 
is the great poem Camées wrote on the theme of the Babylonian 
Captivity which expresses not only the yearning of a common 
soldier in a remote outlandish Asiatic garrison, but his regrets for 
happy times and lost friends, and, above all, his longing hopes as a 
Christian for a better world to come. 

Camées in his lineage, education, and life, incorporated everything 
that goes to the making of the best poetry. His male ancestry went 
back to the noble cattle-raising stock of Galicia from which he 
derived his poetic talent from the trovador Perez Cam6es, his direct 
ancestor, whose poems have been lost. His Celtic blood was tempered 
by later admixtures of a more sober gothic type, by which he derived 
that wonderful sense of balance, discipline and structure which is 
necessary to an epic poet. Without it a great genius like Blake (an 
Irish Celt by descent) can make random soaring flights, but can 
sustain no towering effort in structure, speed and strength, like the 
Lusiads, which rushes along like a great Atlantic liner through calm 
and storm alike, with the same steady pulse of the turbine. CamGes, 
though he had a splendid university education, appears to have 
spent his childhood as an.orphan in the wilds of the Ribatejo where 
he tells us bitterly that instead of mother’s milk, he was nourished 
on that of a ‘fierce wild animal’—meaning probably one of the 
fighting breed of cattle. 

When my unhappy stars decreed my birth 

From the maternal womb upon this Earth, 

A wild beast was my nurse. By fates’ decree 

No woman ever bore that name for me. 
This symbolic and almost mythical detail tallies with the rest of 
Cam6es’ fantastically sad story. One could hardly believe it if there 
were not such parallels as the demagogue Danton who was suckled 
by a cow (though a domestic one) and savaged by a bull whose 
jealousy he apparently aroused, so that he bore the marks on his 
face till his dying day, and could never, for long after, refrain from 
throwing stones at bulls. I have seen Spanish, Zulu and Afrikaner 
children suckling from goats and cows, so I find it easy enough to 
credit. It is fitting in view of what we have said of the saudades being 
the keynote of Portuguese poetry, that the greatest of Portuguese 
poets should have been also one of the Portuguese who suffered the 
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longest exile and the worst misfortunes, to die an unknown beggar, 
blind in the streets of Lisbon, and friendless save for his faithful 
Bantu slave who now lies buried at the foot of his sumptuous tomb 
next to Vasco da Gama’s in the Jeronimos Church at Belem on the 
_ outskirts of Lisbon. 
; At the outbreak of the last war I sailed from Lisbon to volunteer 
_ for the British Army, and spent my last money on the complete 
_ poems of CamGes, which | eventually carried in my kitbag round 
_ the Cape and out east to many of the very places described in the 
_ Lusiads, such as Mombasa, Melinde, Lama: but the most extra- 
ordinary coincidence was to be posted, when unfit for more active 
_ service, opposite the very spot where he wrote the most affecting 
of his Cancoes; apparently he was coast-watching for Arab dhows 
_as I was for Jap submarines which often camouflaged themselves 
as dhows, to come in close, as did the one that loosed an aeroplane 
over Mombasa—which joy-rode round the town for quite a time 
- without being fired at. 
_ The ‘hideous mountain’ of CamGes is at Cape Guardafui. Although 
my exile was tempered by the splendid company of both Camdes 
and Baudelaire, and the weekly visit of a launch with my whisky 
ration and a newspaper, it was a grim place. A poet can stand more 
than a philosopher, but a lighthouse-keeper is supposed to be able 
to stand twice as much boredom and loneliness as a poet and a 
philosopher put together: yet so terribly barren is this place that 
my nearest neighbour, the lighthouse-keeper on Cape Guardafui, 
went clean off his head raving and fighting mad with loneliness; 
so Major Mahoney of the Intelligence Corps got me to tie him up 
and ship him on the launch. | never heard whether he recovered on 
reaching civilization. I passed the time there translating this famous 
Cancao from Camé@es in full view of the scenes he describes, with a 
squad of black Askaris of the King’s African Rifles, some of whom 
had filed teeth and other ears like rifle-slings so that they had to be 
tied round the upper cartileges of their ears before parades, lest 
they might stick their rifles through their own ears when sloping 
arms! It was the right human as well as the right geographical 
environment in which to appreciate this poem. ‘The wild native 
in his savage tongue’ was quite as eloquent as in CamGes’ time: but 
they were good fellows. 


Cancgao IX 
There is a mountain, sterile, stark and dry, 
Useless, abandoned, hideous, bare and bald, 
From whose cursed precincts nature shrinks appalled, 
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Where no beast ever sleeps, where no birds fly, 
No river runs, nor bubbling sources spring, 
Nor one green bough with pleasant sighs to sing. 
In common speech the name they call it by 

Is Felix’ (unfelicitously given!) 

By Nature it was placed 

Just where a strait has riven 

The Arabian from the Abyssinian waste, 
Where Berenice used to stand of yore, 

In that part of the shore 

Where the sun, having burnt it, hides once more; 


Thence can be seen the Cape which ends the coast 
Of Africa, which runs up from the south, 

Called ‘Aromatic’ by as vain a boast 

But something far less flowery in the mouth 

Of the wild native in his savage tongue. 

(Though fragrant once, perhaps, when time was young). 
There by the sea, whose high tide-swollen spate 
Strives twice a day to burst that narrow strait, 

To languish for a spell 

It was my cursed fate, 

There in that fierce inhospitable hell, 

Where Life could fain desert itself to see 

Its splintered bits, ah me! 

Scattered about the world by land and sea. 


Here was I stranded, passing dreary days, 

Laborious evil, dolorous days and lonely, 

Days full of toil, grief, rage and long delays— 

Not having for my adversaries only 

Life, and the burning sun, and the chill tides, 

With fierce, hot, roaring hurricanes besides, 

But my own thoughts which only seemed my own 

To play foul tricks on nature and deceive. 

My memory too had grown 

A thing to make me grieve, 

Reviving some brief glories I had known 

When in the world I sojourned, so to double, 

By contrast, all my suffering and trouble, 

By keeping me aware 

That in the world were long hours free from care. 
1 Arabia Felix 
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There did I live wasting both life and time 

With these vain thoughts, which to a height immense 
Reared me so steeply on their wings to climb 
That so much steeper was my fall from thence, 
Dashed downward from those castles in the air 
To reach whose height I ever more despair. 
Imagination here was turned to grief 

In unexpected sobs to find relief 

And sighs which rent the air. 

My captive spirit there, 

Wounded all over to the tender quick, 

Crowded all round with sorrows dense and thick, 
Unshielded lay beneath the hailing shot 

Of my accursed lot. 

Inexorable, fierce, and hell-begot. 


‘i 
- 
3 
4 
i 


° There was not anywhere the least relief, 

| Nor any hope whereon to lay my head 
And snatch a little rest, however brief. 
All things for harm and suffering seemed bred 
Save that I could not die: for to have died 
Would baulk my angry fate, and was denied. 
My groans made calm the stormy waves that rolled, 
Importuned by my voice, the winds grew cold 
Worn out with my lament. 
Only the heavens cruel, 
The stars, and fate, so fierce in its intent, 
Found their amusement in the oft-renewal 
Of my sad torments, showing off their spite 
My wretched self to smite, 
Poor earthly thing, and such a tiny mite! 


O that amongst these labours I might only 
Know that for certain I shall once behold, 
But for one hour, two eyes I knew of old: 
That my lament, so desolate and lonely, 
Might reach the ears of that angelic sprite 
Within whose view I lived in such delight: 
And that she, turning backward in her mind, 
Might, thinking of the times we’ve left behind, 
Recall each sweet mistake, 

Quarrel, or torment kind 

I sought and suffered only for her sake: 
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And thus, remembering such things, were she 
To feel a pang for me 
And her own stony-heartedness to see: 


Only to know this thing would mean, for me, 
Peace through the rest of life that yet remains. 
With that I could console my dreary pains. 

Ah, Lady, Lady! Wealthy you must be 

Since even to imagine you sustains, 

Far from all pleasures, what remains of me 

When in my thoughts your effigy I see 

All pain and weariness turn tail and flee. 

Alone your memory arms 

My soul with fearless might 

Against ferocious death and mortal harms. 

New hopes come rushing to me from your charms, 
New hopes, with which my brow serenely bright 
Confronts the woes I fight 

Turning them into memories of delight. 


Here with these memories I remain, and sue 
Of every amorous zephyr of the air 

From your part of the world, some news of you. 
| ask the birds which seem to fly from there 

If they have seen you, when, and what you do, 
What day and hour it was, with whom, and where. 
Thus my tired life from day to day improves: 
I win new spirits: something in me moves 
Which conquers toil and fate 

To feel that once again 

I may return to see you at some date, 

To love, and serve, and with you to remain. 
Say when the time will come that ends my pain! 
But my desire, that nothing can abate, 

Pitiless as before, 


Has opened up my suffering wounds once more. 
Thus live I. If they ask you, Song, why I 


Have not yet chance to die, 
Tell them that I am dying: That is why. 
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Speaking of CamGes, in her monumental Life and Works of 
samoes, Dona C. Michaelis says, ‘The quantity and density of 
scientific knowledge in the works of Camées causes astonishment, 
incipally in consideration of the fact that voluminous libararies 
ere so rare and the cost of manuscripts and printed codices so 
igh as to make it very difficult even to use books, let alone acquire 
them. But we must admire his prodigious memory even more, and 
the way in which he used his vast knowledge of universal history, 
geography, astronomy, classical mythology, ancient and modern 
literatures, learned and popular poetry, of Italy as well as of Spain, 

employing it with the most perfect exactitude, as a legitimate son 
of the Renaissance and one of the most learned and outstanding 

humanists of his time.’ To illustrate his mastery of popular forms 
here is a translation of one of his little poems in Spanish: 


The Sailor-Girl 


. Mother, my sighs unfurl 
Forth on the seas to sally 
With one in yonder galley 
To be a sailor-girl. 


O Mother mine, if only 

I were where I would go! 

I hate this Love so lonely, 
This Love that loves him so, 
This Cupid who’s a churl, 
This Babe who is my goaler, 
This longing for a sailor— 
To be a sailor-girl! 


He who all knots unravels 
One he cannot unbind— 

That though the spirit travels 
The body stays behind. 

With him for whom I’m dying 
I'll go (or die— you'll see!) 

All for a sailor trying 

A sailor-girl to be. 


What a despotic thing 

The Tyrant Babe decreed 

That One who is a King 

For Love should have to bleed! 
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In such a wise, ah me! 
Daily do I grow paler 
For*one who is a sailor 
A sailor-girl to be. 


Say, waves, if yet before 

You ever saw so slender 

A maiden, or so tender, 

Go smiling from the shore! 
From Babes that act the Demon 
What mischiefs are not due? 

To travel with my seaman 

I'll be a sailor too! 


There was no form whether native and popular, whether imported 
and literary, in which Camées did not excel those whom he imitated, 
from the eight-lined verses of Ariosto, Tasso, and Boiardo, to the 
canzoni and sonnets of Petrarch. Though in his invocation to the 
Lusiads he solemnly consigns other poets to more light-hearted 
themes yet when he wishes to he can out-skylark even Ariosto, as 
when in the Ninth Book of the Lusiads he suddenly becomes dionysia- 
cally playful and takes a holiday. There is nothing in his models to 
equal the terrifying grandeur of the appartition of the Spirit of the 
Cape of Good Hope, as the Giant Adamastor, or the prophetic truth 
of his allocution to the Portuguese argonauts of Vasco da Gama as 
they round the Cape of.Storms for the first time. There is nothing 
in his models to equal the tender pathos of CamGes’ reference to 
Ines de Castro in the Lusiads. Passages like those describing the 
fighting at Melinde, the storms, the rounding of the Cape and the 
South Sea islands certainly owe as much to his experience as a 
soldier and a sailor as they do to his reading. As well could Melville 
have written Moby Dick without the experience as Camdées the 
Lusiads. Here it is interesting to compare him with a great Spanish 
contemporary, a soldier too, who wrote a famous epic almost 
entirely from experience. Ercilla, the Spanish poet of the Araucana 
has been compared sometime to Camées and generally to his dis- 
favour. 

Cam6es (together with him) is the soldier’s poet par excellence. 
But they should not be compared to either’s disfavour. They are so 
different. Ercilla is made of iron. He is the poet to carry in a hard- 
hitting war like the Spanish Civil War, where the delays are fewer, 
the military action more sustained, and one’s reading has to be 
more concentrated. When he was writing those iron cantos of the 
Araucana, on sheepskins, by campfires in the freezing altitudes of 
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the Andes, Ercilla had no words to spare for beauty, or personal 
et, or anything but the drama in hand. CamGées, on the other 
hand, is the one to enchant stagnant, dead hours in malarial swamps, 
‘or endless dusty days on desert promontories, and after a couple of 
‘years with him, I wrote the following sonnet to express the real 
‘comradeship he finally inspires: it expresses that feeling better than 
could be done in prose. 


Cam6es, alone of all the lyric race, 
Born in the angry morning of disaster 
Can look a common soldier in the face. 
1 find a comrade where I sought a master 
For daily, while the stinking crocodiles 
Glide from the mangroves on the swampy shore, 
He shares my awning on the dhow, he smiles 
And tells me that he lived it all before. 
‘ Through fire and shipwreck, pestilence and loss, 
. Led by the ignis fatuus of duty 
To a dog’s death — yet of his sorrows king — 
He shouldered high his voluntary Cross, 
Wrestled his hardships into forms of beauty, 
And taught his gorgon destinies to sing. 


The Lusiads were nearly lost when CamGes was shipwrecked in the 
Bay of Mecon, and had to swim, through stormy seas, for his life, 
carrying the manuscript in his hand, as Caesar had to, with less 
danger, with his Commentaries at Alexandria. He appears to have 
been involved in some rebellion and suffered imprisonment. In the 
VIII book he tells us of his long career of bad luck. 


Enduring now of Neptune, now of Mars, 

The most inhuman perils and the scars, 

Like Canace, self-sentenced and undone, 

A pen in one hand, and a sword in one: 

Now for my penury abhorred, evaded, 

And now in foreign doss-houses degraded: 

No sooner with a hope acquired, than straight 
The deeper dashed from where I stood elate: 
Now, with my life escaping on my back, 
That hung upon a thread so thin and slack, 

To save if was a miracle, no less 

Than were our King for heathen to confess. 
And yet, O Nymphs, these miseries, though great, 
Suffice not to appease my angry fate, 
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Since all I’ve sung of others’ woes and curses 
Must be the prize and guerdon of my verses, 
Replacing all the joys for which I yearn— 
Honours, repose, and laurels: which to spurn, _ 
New travails I have never proved before 

Must be invented, and a thousand more. 


Amongst the many scars he received in war was the loss of his right 
eye. The sonnet was Camées’ most frequent form of expression. 
Of these three that follow in translation, the first is little known 
but the other two sonnets are amongst his most famous. 


On a shipmate, Pero Moniz, dying at sea 


My years on earth were short, but long for me, 
And full of bitter hardship at the best 

My light of day sinks early in the sea: 

Five lustres from my birth I took my rest. 
Through distant lands and seas I was a ranger 
Seeking some cure or remedy for life, 

Which he whom Fortune loves not as a wife, 
Will seek in vain through strife, and toil, and danger. 
Portugal reared me in my green, my darling 
Alanguer, but the dank, corrupted air 

That festers in the marshes around there 

Has made me food for fish here in the snarling, 
Fierce seas that dark the Abyssinian shore, 

Far from the happy homeland I adore. 


Sonnet 
Seven long years was Jacob herding sheep 
For Laban, lovely Rachel’s grim old father. 
It was not for that mean old man, but rather 
For her, he worked —the prize he longed to reap. 
Days passed in expectation of one day. 
That day of days became his sole idea. 
But the old father swindled him with Leah 
And gave him the wrong girl, with whom he lay. 
The disillusioned shepherd, thus denied, 
As if he’d never merited his bride, 
Began another seven years’ indenture. 
Seven years more he laboured, staunch and strong, 
Saying ‘A longer contract I would venture— 
But life’s too short to serve a love so long.’ 
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Sonnet 


Dear gentle soul, who went so soon away 
Departing from this life in discontent, 
Repose in that far sky to which you went 
While on this earth I linger in dismay. 

In the ethereal seat where you must be, 

If you consent to memories of our sphere, 
Recall the love which, burning pure and clear, 
So often in my eyes you used to see! 

If then, in the incurable, long anguish 

Of having lost you, as I pine and languish, 
You see some merit—do this favour for me: 
And to the God who cut your life short, pray 
That he as early to your sight restore me 

As from my own he swept you far away. 


Camoes said he wished to die with his country. It is true that 


_ Portugal suffered a long eclipse, both in literature and in worldly 


power, about the time of his death, but the immortal spirit of Camdes 


_ has sustained her through her long decadence to her present recovery. 


What he is to the Portuguese populace may be assessed in the fact 
that the only non-religious festival which is accorded the importance 
of one in Portugal is the Day of CamGes. Imagine the English having 
a national holiday on ‘Shakespeare Day’. They are awed by Shakes- 
peare but he is too aloof and impersonal to inspire a national love: 


he means nothing to the people. The nearest personal memory in 


England comparable to that of Camées in Portugal would be that 
of Lord Nelson. The Portuguese have as great sailors and as great a 
naval history as ours but it would be difficult to imagine their cele- 
brating a Vasco da Gama Day with the solemnity of a Camoes Day. 
They put poetry first and as Aubrey Bell says, the literature of the 


Portuguese is the greatest which a small nation has yet produced 


with the exception of that of the ancient Greeks. 
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Landscape 
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In the mountains the weeping rains come often 
Beating down with a ramshackle rattle. 

In the mountains cloudy seas come rolling 
Over a range of peaks and you fear 
Sometimes that heavy clouds would fall 
Instead of the rain. 


In the mountains you always hear the water rushing 
With a soft hush down the sloping slabs of rock. 

The white-gauze clouds drape the naked summits 

Of crag-nippled mountains. And sometimes when the rain 
Is come and gone clouds of milky mists 

Smoke up from the valleys like ghosts leaving 

Their haunted dwellings. 


In the mountains where | sojourned 

The sowers had terraced the slopes 

And there were tiers of paddy fields 

Running down to the bed of streams. 

Walking in the yellow-ripe dawn you would see 

The young paddy stalks stoop caressingly 

On the mountain back that bent like a colossal 
green-fleecy sheep. 


The listless mountain idle by the restless waters 

Casting a mantle-shadow down her forested back. 

And beneath the lurking gloom of the shaggy foliage— 
her mask— 

Seem to hide her grieving face that had witnessed 

The fury of agonies borne by weightless men 

Who lingered hesitantly on her loving back. 
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Poor Honey 


Some Notes on Jane Austen and Her Mother 


$$ Ka $$ 


‘she deserved their pity, more than she hoped they 
would ever surmise’—Mansfield Park XVIII, 170 


ne of the constant themes in Jane Austen’s novels is the 
() damage which, wittingly or unwittingly, parents, or people 

standing in the position of parents, do to the happiness of 
their children, nieces, wards. In two of the novels, General Tilney in 
Northanger Abbey’ and Sir Walter Elliot in Persuasion, the father is 
the cause of the daughter’s unhappiness; but in all the novels except 
the youthful Northanger Abbey the mother, if she is alive, or the 
mother substitute, if the mother be dead, is the cause of unnecessary 
suffering. Probably the most attractive mother figured in the novels 
is Mrs Dashwood in Sense and Sensibility; but she is shown to be the 
direct cause of Marianne’s misery, first by encouraging and exacer- 
bating her daughter’s sensibility and, above all, by failing in her 
maternal duty to clarify the ambiguous relationship between 
Marianne and Willoughby. In Pride and Prejudice, Mrs Bennet is 
shown to be directly responsible both for Jane’s temporary unhap- 
piness (by disgusting the Bingleys and Darcy with her vulgarity) and 
for Lydia’s disgrace. In Mansfield Park, Fanny’s real mother is heart- 
less, her Aunt Norris a persecutor, her Aunt Bertram a cypher; and 
these two latter make for the disgrace of their own daughter and 
niece. Emma’s ill-considered friendship with Harriet and her 
dangerous flirtation with Frank Churchill are encouraged by Mrs 
Weston; and much of the plot turns on Mrs Churchill’s pride and 
malice concerning her adopted son. It was Lady Russell in Persuasion 
whose well-meaning advice caused Anne her nine years’ misery. 
Finally, in the minor works, Lady Susan is Jane Austen’s one attempt 
to paint an unrelievedly evil character (Mrs Norris is given her due) 
and it is as a heartless mother, even more than as a heartless flirt, that 
she shows her wickedness; and in Sanditon Lady Denham promises 
to be one more monster. 


1] am using the abbreviations employed by R. W. Chapman in the Oxford 
editions of the novels and letters. All page references are to these editions, 
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So recurrent a theme suggests a personal involvement; and it 
seemed to me that it might be interesting to discover what one could 
of the character of Mrs Austen and her relationship with her 
daughters. This 1 knew would be little and inferential; the Austen 
family piety and Cassandra’s drastic censorship of the letters would 
have let little survive which could reflect on the character of any 
of the family; it was a question of paying attention to each phrase, 
of following out each faint clue. In going through the correspondence 
and memoirs for this purpose, | found that my view of Jane Austen’s 
circumstances—to a lesser extent of her character—were consider- 
ably modified. 

I imagine I have not been alone in considering Jane Austen’s life 
to have been not unlike the genteel and elegant life she portrays in 
most of the canonical novels; not as grand, of course, as life in Mans- 
field Park, but perhaps not unlike what we can guess of Kellynch 
Lodge. I have now reached the conclusion that, if Jane Austen any- 
where portrays her own way of living, it is in the chapters on the 
Price family in Southampton. From her father’s retirement, and even 
more from his death, until the move to Chawton in 1809 she lived 
in poverty, misery and no little squalor. 

Only fifteen letters survive from the unhappy Southampton years; 
but they contain a number of parallels with the nine Southampton 
chapters in Mansfield Park. The following are some of the most 
striking: 


Her father asked him to do them the honour of taking his mutton 
with them and Fanny had time for only one thrill of horror, before 
he declared himself prevented by a prior engagement. . . . To have 
had him join their family dinner-party and see all their deficiencies 
would have been dreadful! (M.P. pp. 406-7) 


She was so little equal to Rebecca’s puddings, and Rebecca’s hashes, 
brought to table as they all were, with such accompaniments of 
half-cleaned plates, and not half-clean knives and forks. . . . (M.P. 
P. 413) 
He [Captain Foote] dined with us on Friday, and | fear will not 
soon venture again, for the strength of our dinner was a boiled 
leg of mutton, underdone even for James; and Captain Foote has 
a particular dislike to underdone mutton; but he was so good- 
humoured and pleasant that I did not much mind his being starved. 
(Letter 48: January 7, 1807. p. 172) 


You will be surprized to hear that Jenny is not yet come back; we 
have heard nothing of her since reaching Itchingswell, and can 
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only suppose that she must be detained by illness in somebody or 
other, and that she has been each day expecting to be able to come 
on the morrow. I am glad | did not know before hand that she was 
to be absent during the whole or almost the whole of our friends 
being with us, for though the inconvenience has not been nothing, 
I should have feared still more. Our dinners have certainly 
| suffered not a little by having only Molly’s head and Molly’s hands 
___ to conduct them; she fries better than she did, but not like Jenny. 
(Pp. 174) 


__ Jenny and Molly (Jane Austen could not like anybody of that 
_ name, cf. letter 141) correspond with the ‘trollopy-looking maid- 
_ servant’ and the ‘attendant girl, whose inferior appearance informed 
Fanny, to her great surprise, that she had previously seen the upper 
_ servant’ (M.P. pp. 337, 383) and seem to have been the total staff 
of the Southampton household; later there was apparently a man- 
of-all-work for “We have been obliged to turn away Cholles, he grew 
so very drunken and negligent, & we have a man in his place called 
Thomas.’ Apart from the Prices, the poorest family in the canonical 
novels are the Dashwoods; their household by Elinor’s wisdom 
consisted of ‘two maids and a man’ (S.S. p.27); but the Dashwoods 
were somewhat richer than the Austens; they had £500 a year, Mrs 
Austen and her two daughters £460 a year between the three of 
them, even with the brothers’ contributions. Neither Edward Ferrars 
nor Elinor were ‘quite enough in love to think that three hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year would supply them with the comforts of life.’ 
(S.S. p. 369) They, the Edward Ferrars, were going to live rent-free 
in the parsonage; Mrs Austen had to pay rent. 

Our changed attitude towards the employment of domestic ser- 
vants tends to make us consider the employer of even two incom- 
petent domestics as fairly well off; but this was not the case at the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
They were quite essential to any claims of gentility; their presence 
indicated that their employer had not quite fallen below the poverty 
line; Mrs Smith ‘was. . . living in a very humble way, unable even 
to afford herself the comfort of a servant, and of course almost 
excluded from society’. (P. p. 153) Note the ‘even’,-note the ‘of 
course’. 

The Austens were not excluded from society even in Southampton, 
but their domestic comforts were meagre indeed. 


There will be green baize enough for Martha’s room and ours;— 
not to cover them, but to lie over the part where it is most wanted, 
under the Dressing Table. Mary is to have a’ piece of carpet for 
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the same purpose; my Mother says she does not want any;—& it 
may certainly be better done without in her room than in Martha’s 
& ours, from the difference of their aspect.’ 

(Letter 50: February 20, 1807. p. 184) 


Our dressing Table is to be constructed on the spot, out of a large — 
Kitchen Table belonging to the House. .. . 
(Letter 49: February 8, 1807. p. 174) 


Could my Ideas flow as fast as the rain in the Store Closet it would 
be charming.—We have been in two or three dreadful states — 
within the last week, from the melting of the snow &c.—and the | 
contest between us and the Closet has now ended in our defeat; 
I have been obliged to move nearly everything out of it, and leave ~ 
it to splash itself as it likes. 

(Letter 65: January 24, 1809. p. 256) 


It is cold enough now for us to prefer dining upstairs to dining 
below without a fire, & being only three we manage it very well, 
& today with two more we shall do just as well, I dare say. 

(Letter 56: October 17, 1808) 


Where the fire was upstairs is not stated; but I feel pretty confi- 
dent it was in Mrs Austen’s dressing room. It was certainly not in 
the sisters’ room; like Fanny, Jane Austen was always very conscious 
of the luxury of a fire in her own room—‘very snug, in my own 
room, lovely morning, excellent fire, fancy me’ (Letter 91: November 
6, 1813; see also Letter 25: November 8, 1800); and I think she suffered 
a great deal from cold. Similarly, she rejoices every time she has 
a decent-sized room to herself in one of her brother’s houses: 


I am in the Yellow room —very literally —for I am writing in it at 


this moment. It seems odd for me to have such a great place all 
to myself. ... 


Yes, | enjoy my apartment very much, & always spend two or 
three hours in it after breakfast. 


(Letters 51, 52: from Godmersham June 14 and 20, 1808) 


Jane Austen had very little money of her own, and the letters are 
full of economic contrivances— dresses dyed or remade and the like. 
Ata party in Southampton on October 7, 1808 ‘There were two pools 
at Commerce, but I would not play more than one, for the Stake 
was three shillings, & I cannot afford to lose that, twice in an even- 
ing.’ (Letter 66). And in 1814 ‘I suppose my Mother recollects that 
she gave me no Money for paying Bracknell and Twining; and my 
funds will not supply enough.’ (Letter 94). I think Bracknell and 
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Twining were the tea merchants. In the letters there are frequent 
references to the settling of small accounts between the sisters or 
_ between mother and daughter, but never for more than a few shil- 
__ lings. A brotherly present of £5 is something to dwell on at length. 
___ There is no reason to suppose that this poverty ended with the 
, final move to Chawton; the house was probably less uncomfortable 
_ —though, in bad weather in March, 1816 ‘our walls are damp’ (Letter 
_ 12s)—but there was the very material difference that the place was 
_ relatively quiet. | think Jane Austen had abnormally sensitive, as 
_ well as abnormally accurate, ears and that loud noises were parti- 
_ cularly painful to her. She hated thunderstorms. 


We sat upstairs and had thunder and lightning as usual. I never 
knew such a spring for thunderstorms as it has been. Thank God! 
we have had no bad ones here. | thought myself in luck to have 
my uncomfortable feelings shared. . . . 

(Letter 72: May 29, 1811) 


- 
_ Jane Austen does not use ‘Thank God!’ loosely. And I don’t think she 
was altogether joking when she wrote, from Bath: 


. . . even the Concert will have more than its usual charm with 
me, as the gardens are large enough for me to get pretty well 
beyond the reach of the sound. 

(Letter 20: June 2, 1799) 


The two heroines with whom Jane Austen seems to identify her- 
self most nearly, ‘my’ Fanny Price, and Anne Elliot, both share this 
horror of noise; 


The living in incessant noise was to a frame and temper, delicate 
and nervous like Fanny’s, an evil which no superadded elegance 
or harmony could have entirely atoned for. It was the greatest 
misery of all. (M.P. p. 791) 


Everybody has their taste in noises as well as in other matters; and 
sounds are quite innoxious, or most distressing, by their sort 
rather than their quantity. When Lady Russell, not long after- 
wards, was entering Bath on a wet afternoon, . . . amidst the dash 
of other carriages, the heavy rumble of carts and drays, the bawl- 
ing of newsmen, muffin-men, and milkmen, and the ceaseless clink 
of pattens, she made no complaint. No these were noises which 
belonged to winter pleasures; her spirits rose under their influence; 
and, like Mrs. Musgrove, she was feeling, though not saying, that, 
after being long in the country, nothing could be so good for her 
as a little quiet cheerfulness. 
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Anne did not share these feelings. She persisted in a very deter- 
mined, though very silent, disinclination for Bath. . . . (P. p. 135) 


‘It will be two years tomorrow’ Jane Austen wrote on June 30, 


1808, ‘since we left Bath for Clifton, with what happy feeling of 


Escape!’ (Letter 54) 


It seems to me not improbable that it was the removal from the ~ 


noise of Southampton—the ‘greatest misery of all’—which decided — 


Jane Austen to resume writing, rather than the supposed recovery 

from the grief of the death of a ‘nameless and dateless’ young man. 
I have not quite done with poverty yet, for it seems to me basic 

to an understanding of much of the novels, particularly the emphasis 


given to the fortunes of the heroines and of their admirers. This — 


has been resented by most of Jane Austen’s hostile critics, at any rate 
the male ones, as crass, gross and unromantic. I question whether 


any of these gentlemen had the ‘comforts of their life’ so drastically — 


curtailed by poverty as she did. 


At the turn of the nineteenth centry the only alternatives to © 
poverty at home for an unmarried woman of good family were to — 


go as governess or schoolmistress. In Emma, Jane Austen spoke her 
thoughts on the governess-trade (chapter XVII, p. z00), putting the 
words into the mouth of a character to whom she gave her own 
Christian name, Jane Fairfax. I do not know any other major noyelist 
who gave his or her own name to a subsidiary character (as opposed 
to the narrator); Jane Bennet may have been so named to put people 
off the scent of the authoress’s identity; but by the time Jane Austen 
started writing Emma in 1814 her anonymity was pretty transparent. 
Her notion of being a schoolmistress was voiced in the unfinished 
The Watsons, Jane Austen’s unique attempt at depicting people as 
poor as herself: 


Poverty is a great Evil, but to a woman of education & feeling it 
cannot be the greatest.—I would rather be a Teacher at a school 
(and I can think of nothing worse) than marry a Man I did not 
like.—I would rather do any thing than be a Teacher at a school — 
said her sister. I have been at school, Emma, & know what a life 
they lead; you never have. (p. 318) 


Jane Austen too had been at school. The alternatives to genteel 
poverty were not possible. ‘Single women have a dreadful propen- 
sity for being poor,’ she wrote to her niece, Fanny Knight, a few 
months before her own death (Letter 141: March 13, 1817); and in 
Emma she elaborated the point: 


A single woman with a very narrow income, must be a ridiculous, 
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_ disagreeable, old maid! the proper sport of boys and girls ... a 


very narrow income has a tendency to contract the mind, and sour 
the temper. Those who can barely live, and who live perforce 
in a very small, and generally very inferior, society, may well be 
illiberal and gross. (E. p. 85) 


7 A few months before penning these lines she had written to her 


‘ag 
' 


4 


sister: 
~ By the bye, as I must leave off being young, I find many Douceurs 


in being a sort of Chaperon for I am put on the Sofa near the Fire 
and can drink as much wine as] like. 
(Letter 91: November 6, 1813) 


The Sofa brings us to Mrs Austen with a vengeance, for it was Mrs 


Austen’s nearly permanent place from before she bore Jane Austen 
to many, many years after she buried her; and it is also a link with 
the Austen poverty. Even during Jane Austen’s last illness, when she 


" was so weak that she could neither walk nor sit up much, it was 


apparently never considered feasible to buy a second sofa for the 
invalid’s use. 


The sitting room contained only one sofa, which was frequently 
occupied by her mother [Mrs. Austen] who was more than seventy 
years old. Jane would never use it, even in her mother’s absence; 
but she contrived a sort of couch for herself with two or three 
chairs, and was pleased to say this arrangement was more com- 
fortable to her than a real sofa. Her reasons for this might have 
been left to be guessed, but for the importunities of a little niece, 
which obliged her to explain that if she herself had shown any in- 
clination to use the sofa, her mother might have scrupled being on 
it so much as was good for her. 
(A Memoir of Jane Austen by J. E. Austen Leigh, 2nd edition, 1871. 
p. 156) 


One of the few really cross remarks in Jane Austen’s letters to her 


sister occurs in a letter from Godmersham about events at Chawton: 


Mary P. wrote on Sunday that she had been three days on the 
Sofa. . .. How can Mrs. J. Austen be so provokingly ill-judging? — 
I should have expected better of her professed if not her real 
regard for my Mother. Now my Mother will be unwell again. 
(Letter 84: September 23, 1813) 


Shortly after Mrs. Austen’s marriage 


... the family moved from one residence to the other in 1771.... 
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Mrs. Austen, who was not then in strong health, performed the 
short journey on a feather-bed, placed upon some soft articles of 
furniture. . . . (Memoir p. 8) 


And the last glimpse we have of her is characteristically similar. Her — 
grandson, Jane Austen’s biographer, recounts: 


She once said to me, ‘Ah, my dear, you find me just where you © 
left me—on the sofa. I sometimes think that God Almighty must ~ 
have forgotten me; but I dare say He will come for me in His own 

good time.’ She died and was buried at Chawton, January 1827, © 
aged eighty-eight. (Memoir p. 11) 


It seems clear that Mrs Austen was a highly developed hypochon- 
driac; whether she also suffered from ill-health, other than frequent 
colds, during Jane Austen’s life-time, is much less clear. I do not 
think Jane Austen believed that she was ever seriously unwell; nearly 
every letter, when she was with her mother and her correspondent 
absent, contains bulletins on her mother’s health; and although Jane ~ 
Austen had far too strict views on filial piety to criticize her mother 
in so many words, little turns of phrase. even if we did not have the 
novels, suggest that she considered her a malade imaginaire. 


My Mother continues hearty, her appetite and nights are very 
good, but her Bowels are still not entirely settled, & she sometimes 
complains of an Asthma, a Dropsy, Water in her Chest and a Liver 
Disorder. 


(Letter 14: December 18, 1798) 


She [my Mother] is tolerably well—better upon the whole than 
some weeks ago. She would tell you herself that she has a very 
dreadful cold in her head at present; but I have not much compas- 
sion for colds in the head without fever or sore throat. 


(Letter 18: January 21, 1799) 

. .. now indeed we are likely to have a wet day—& tho’ Sunday, 
my Mother begins it without any complaint. 

(Letter 55: October 1, 1808) 


For a day or two last week, my Mother was very poorly, with a 
return of one of her old complaints— but it did not last long, and 
seems to have left nothing bad behind it.—She began to talk of a 
serious Illness, her two last having been preceded by the same 
symptoms; but—thank Heaven! she is now quite as well as one 
can expect her to be in Weather, which deprives her of Exercise. 


(Letter 64: January 17, 1809) 
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I am sorry my Mother has been suffering, & am afraid this ex- 
_ quisite weather is too good to agree with her. 
4 (Letter 118: December 2, 1815) 


__ There are more quotations in the same vein; despite the dutiful 
_ care and attention with which Mrs Austen’s complaints are detailed, 
_ I do not think there is much doubt that Jane Austen thought most 
_ of these complaints unjustified. 

___ There are a number of hypochondriacs in the novels; with the ex- 
_ ception of Mr Woodhouse, and his elder daughter, who are treated 
With tenderness, Jane Austen does not show much sympathy with 
them. Mr Woodhouse is exceptional among the hypochrondriacs in 
_ that he shows real and continuous consideration for others; he 

‘enjoyed’ ill-health, but it is never suggested that he manipulated 
_ his health either to vent his anger or to gain his own way. Far 
different are the other hypochondriacs— Mrs Bennet (“When she was 
discontented she fancied herself nervous’), Mrs Churchill, Mary 
Musgrove, Mrs Dashwood and the quite ferocious picture of the 
three Parkers in Sanditon. (These last were drawn when Jane Austen 
was herself desperately ill, and this may in part explain the savagery 
of the satire. But it has always seemed to me that Sanditon was meant 
to be a savage book, a gallery of fools, dupes and monomaniacs, not 
too unlike the novels Peacock was shortly to write.) 

For Jane Austen the novelist, hypochondriacs use their imaginary 
ailments to increase their own self-importance, to get their own 
way, to bend others to their will, as a sort of sanctified selfishness. 
And such a belief was not confined to the novels. To her brother 
Francis she writes: 

They [The Bridges] have been all the summer at Ramsgate, for 
her health, she is a poor Honey — the sort of woman who gives me 
the idea of being determined never to be well—& who likes her 
spasms & nervousness & the consequence they give her, better 
than anything else.—This is an ill-natured sentiment to send all 
over the Baltic. 


st 


(Letter 85: September 25, 1813. p. 339) 


Is it possible that this insight was clouded when Jane Austen 
thought of her own mother? It was of course never voiced; but ‘with 
a knowledge, which she often wished less, of her [parent’s] character’ 
(P. 34) could it possibly not have been felt? And can there have been 
no echo of personal feeling in the resentment which Anne Elliot 
felt in having to minister and give way to Mary’s ‘jealous and ill- 
judging’ claims? Like Mary Musgrove, Mrs Austen was considerably 
better born than her husband. 
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Though the indications are slight, it seems as though Mrs Austen 
was adept at avoiding trouble for herself. Mr Austen Leigh tells us: 


I know little of Jane Austen’s childhood. Her mother followed 
a custom, not unusual in those days, though it seems strange to 
us, of putting out her babies to be nursed in a cottage in the village. 
The infant was daily visited by one or both of its parents, and 
frequently brought to them at the parsonage, but the cottage 
was its home, and must have remained so till it was old enough 
to run about and talk; for I know that one of them, in after life, 
used to speak of his foster mother as ‘Movie’, the name by which 
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he called her in his infancy. . . . Jane was probably treated like — 


the rest in this respect. (Memoir p. 41) 


I have no means of knowing to what an extent the custom of 


boarding-out infants (as opposed to hiring a wet-nurse) was in fact — 


common in the second half of the eighteenth century, though I © 
should question whether it were ever general. It is obviously an — 


arrangement which avoids a great deal of work and trouble for the 


mother and, one would think on a priori grounds, liable to diminish — 
the deepest emotional bonds between mother and child. For what — 
the observations are worth, I do not think there are any foster- — 


relations in the canonical novels, even though it was potentially a 
useful device; the relationship between Darcy and Wickham, for 
example, could thus have been given a simpler explanation. But 
though there are no foster-relations in the novels, most of the 
heroines have a second woman in statu matris—Mrs Jennings, Mrs 
Allen, Mrs Gardner, Mrs Weston, Lady Russell; although some of 
these are less well-born or well-connected than the real mother, 
they tend to be kinder and more indulgent, less demanding. 

Mrs Austen had to be spared, spared worry and spared discomfort. 


I have just received a note from James to say that Mary was 
brought to bed last night at eleven o'clock, of a fine little boy, and 
that everything is going on very well. My Mother had desired to 
know nothing of it before it should be all over, and we were clever 
enough to prevent her having any suspicion of it... . 

(Letter 11: November 17, 1798) 


Surely it is a rather odd mother who requests that she shall be told 
nothing of the birth of her eldest son’s first child. Apparently she 


was (like her sister Mrs Leigh Perrot) one of those women who spend 
their time expecting the worst: 


Indeed I shall be glad when the event at Scarlets is over; the ex- 
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4 pectation of it keeps us in a worry, your Grandmama especially; 
_ she sits brooding over Evils which cannot be remedied & conduct 
impossible to be understood. 


(Letter 142: March 23, 1817. p. 142) 


Always ready to contemplate the near approach of death both for 
herself and others; for in July 1811, after buying some bombazine 
in which to mourn for the poor king, she said: ‘If I outlive him it 
will answer my purpose; if I do not, somebody may mourn for me 
in it; it will be wanted for one or the other, I dare say, before the 
moths have eaten it up.’ As it happened, the King lived nine more 
years, and Mrs. Austen sixteen; and it was the lot of the latter to 
lose two children before her own time came. 

(Jane Austen — her life and letters. p. 257) 


As so often happens with this type of mild melancholia, Mrs 


_ Austen was much less distressed by actual misfortune when it 
occurred, than by the anticipation of possible disasters. All the 
Austen women were deeply disappointed at having been forgotten 
in their uncle’s will, and Jane, who was within three months of her 
dear, was thrown into a relapse. She writes to her brother Charles: 


I am the only one of the legatees who have been so silly, but a 
weak Body must excuse weak Nerves. My Mother has borne the 
forgetfulness of her extremely well;—her expectations for herself 
were never beyond the extreme of moderation. ... 

(Letter 143: March 26, 1817. p. 491) 


Hypochondriac, and possibly also an invalid, slightly melancholic, 


demanding protection— what other traits can be deduced? They are 
not many. A love of putting things in order, keeping them tidy, lock- 
ing them up can perhaps be seen in the following quotations: 


The Pembroke has got its destination by the sideboard, & my 
Mother has great delight in keeping her money and papers locked 
up. 

(Letter 25: November 8, 1800. p. 83) 
As you have been here so lately, I need not particularly describe 
the house or style of living, in which all seems for use and com- 
fort; nor need I be diffuse on the state of Lady Brydges’s bookcase 
and corner-shelves upstairs. What a treat to my Mother to arrange 


them! 
(Letter 46: August 27, 1805. p. 165) 
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And just as Mrs Price was discomposed if she saw ‘Rebecca pass 
with a flower in her hat’ (M.P. p. 408) so apparently was Mrs Austeé 
put into a taking by her maid Mary being unsuitably dressed for 
station: ; 


Mary’s blue gown! My Mother must be in Agonies.—I have a great 

mind to have my blue gown dyed some time or other—1 proposed 

it once to you and you made some objection, I forget what. — 
(Letter 87: October 14, 1813) 


She was apparently a competent house-keeper, when she felt up to 
it: the letters contain many references to the making of jams, home- 
made wines etc. ‘My Mother has undertaken to cure six Hams for 
Frank;—at first it was a distress but now it is a pleasure.’ (Letter 55: 
October 1, 1808). She enjoyed working in ‘her’ garden on occasion. 
She was proud of her domestic economies. She was a strong-minded 
woman, and spoke her mind ‘I like the gown very much and my 
Mother thinks it very ugly’ (Letter 23: October 25, 1800—not the 
most endearing remark to a daughter who had just got a new dress) 

What does not occur in the records is an account of a single good: 
natured or spontaneous action, any lovable behaviour. All that the 
dutiful Mr Austen-Leigh can say in her favour is: 


She united strong common sense with a lively imagination, anc 
often expressed herself, both in writing and in conversation, with 
epigrammatic force and point. (Memoir p. 11) 


Even as a betrothed girl when ‘a little before her marriage [she] wa 
shown the scenery of her future home she . . . thought it unattrac 
tive... .’ (op cit. p. 19) 

Mrs Austen may well have been—probably was—an intelligent 
sensible woman; but there is not a detail which suggests that she wa 
lovable, or even likeable. She was probably not as disagreeable a 
her sister, Mrs Leigh Perrot, who (I think) may well have furnishe 
the characteristics for Mrs Norris; but the picture which emerges i 
of a domineering old lady, fussy and querulous, making the whol 
tiny household revolve round her comfort and her health, using th 
threat of disease to avoid or prevent anything which did not pleas 
her. It is not an uncommon picture even today, the widowed lady o 
straitened means, dominating and almost devouring her spinste 
daughter. But the spinster daughter seldom turns into a writer ¢ 
genius. 

Jane Austen had some alleviations. The task of caring for he 
mother was shared, not only with her sister Cassandra but also wit 
a spinster friend Martha Lloyd, who lived with the family; althoug 
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dra seems to have avoided the heavy work involved with their 
irly numerous changes of residence quite consistently, Jane was 
to go for long visits to her prosperous brothers and the other 
iends who must have provided the settings for most of her novels 
(if nothing more); from time to time she could live a life of elegance 
d comfort, enjoy the ‘luxurious sensation’ of ‘sitting in idleness 
over a good fire in a well-proportioned room’. (Letter 25: November 
8, 1800). When she finally got away from the misery of the noise, 
discomfort, and poverty of Bath and Southampton, and had resigned 
herself to being no longer young and (as a portionless woman) ex- - 
tremely unlikely to marry, she felt able to resume the writing which 
had been the source of such pleasure and amusement when she was 
young and relatively care-free, when she still had some hopes of 
“this world’. 

I think it clear, though I do not remember ever having seen it 
‘stated, that in the last years of her life, after the return to Chawton, 
Jane Austen found increasing comfort in the practice of her religion, 

and, indeed became increasingly severe in her notions. There is the 
famous letter to Fanny Knight: ‘1 am by no means convinced that 
we ought not all to be Evangelicals, & am at least persuaded that 
they who are so from Reason and Feeling, must be happiest & 
safest’ (Letter 103: November 18, 1814); and these sentiments come 
out in very small phrases in the later novels, apart from Mansfield 
Park where the edification is open. Thus, for example, when Anne 
Elliot is trying to discover the past behaviour of W. W. Elliot she 
learns that ‘there had been bad habits; that Sunday-travelling had 
been a common thing’ (P. p. 161); but in Northanger Abbey, 
written thirteen years earlier, the fact that Catharine was made to 
do her unescorted journey from Northanger to her home on a Sunday 
(N.A. p. 224) is not considered to add in any way to General 
Tilney’s monstrous behaviour, and is not necessary to the plot; 
turned out at dawn on the Monday she still would not have seen 
‘Henry. The obvious conclusion is that between 1803 and 1816 the 
author’s views had become much more strict. 

The religion was not merely formal. After she had become re- 

united to Captain Wentworth Anne Elliot returned home: 


An interval of meditation, serious and grateful, was the best cor- 
rective of everything dangerous in such high-wrought felicity; and 
she went to her room, and grew steadfast and fearless in the 
thankfulness of her enjoyment. (P. p. 244) 


Similarly, when Emma is considering the future after she has 
accepted Mr Knightley during a sleepless night: 
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With respect to her father, it was a question soon answered. She 
hardly knew yet what Mr Knightly would ask; but a very short 
parley with her own*Heart produced the most solemn resolution 
of never quitting her father.—She even wept over the idea of it, as 
a sin of thought. (E. p. 435) 


Except for the hypochondria, there is as little resemblance between 
the parents to whom the daughters were devoting their lives as 
there was between the circumstances of Emma and Jane Austen; 
but Jane may well have had the same temptation, the same contri- 
tion, and the same support. 

The phrase ‘poor Honey’ occurs twice in the letters, and was 
apparently either a slang phrase, or a family phrase, for an invalid. 
In one of the last letters she wrote, to her niece Caroline Austen, Jane 
Austen applied it to herself: 


I have taken one ride on the Donkey & like it very much.— & you 


must try to get me quiet, mild days, that I may be able to go out ~ 


pretty constantly.—A great deal of wind does not suit me, as I 
have still a tendency to Rheumatism. In short | am a poor Honey 
at present. 

(Letter 143: March 26, 1817) 


I have chosen this phrase as a title for these notes because, in its 
modern connotations, it seems to be very applicable. Jane Austen 
was poor, almost desperately poor financially, poor in being tied 
to such a mother and having to spend so many years of her short 
life in the most uncongenial surroundings; and her sweet character, 
to which all the records of her family bear testimony, as well as 
many of her letters, the fact that she never became embittered or 
sour, makes the endearment, Honey, appropriate, if perhaps a trifle 
familiar. 
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For My Unborn Child 


EE 
4 Nothing is known but that you are 
And move under her hand and mine, 
, Feeding and sleeping, clandestine 


Agent and close conspirator. 
You mould your own unique design 
. And grow frail roots nine months in her. 


Collision of erratic spores 
Moved eye to bud, fingers to swell 
Out of the light, and now he walks 
On water, and is miracle. 


What you will be the uncertain world 
Waits for and watches, nor can make 
Provision for each loose mistake 

You drop when, far beyond the fold, 
The days you pass, the routes you take 
Teach you to be shy or bold. 


The tent of flesh, the hut of bone 
Shelter him on pilgrimage 

And blood and water build for him 
A flooded road, a shifting bridge. 


Not yet real, we make for you 

A toy that is reality. 

The secret country where you lie 

Is far from it, but no less true, 

And both are dangerous to the eye 
That fears what flesh and fate can do. 
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Tent, hut and bridge are weak as he 

And yet unnumbered travellers 

Have spent dark nights encamped in such 
Retreats, and trod such paths as hers. 


You who will soon step down through blood 
To where earth, sky and air combine 

To make you neither hers nor mine, 

Think, you now stand where many stood 
Who, each in his own unique design, 

Was weak and strong and bad and good. 


And yet these murmurs cannot break 
The doors which you alone unbar, 
And we who know all this must know 
Nothing is known but that you are. 
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The Anti-Modern Essays of 
Aldous Huxley’ 


— $e IE 


was a time when he enjoyed a kind of leadership in the taste 


f- - Idous Huxley, as everyone knows, is a man of ideas; there 


for ideas. He had the power of setting fashions, because he 
wrote novels in which attitudes congenial to the young thinking 


_ adult were drawn in bold and ingenious strokes. Antic Hay, Brave 


New World, and Point Counter Point then had the effervescent effect 


_ of a capsule in a glass of water; they supplied critique, warning. and 


forecast, much in the way of Orwell’s writings since. This function, 
which makes of the novel a kind of advance gazette, is necessary 
and agreeable, and to have fulfilled that role deserves gratitude and 
respect. 

But even in his days of supremacy as novelist, Mr Huxley had 
readers for his essays, and now that his fiction no longer vibrates 
in tune with the concerns of the young married intelligentsia, his 
less electric writings, old and new, continue to charm and instruct. 
His range has always been great, and for this too he should be more 
generally praised than he is. Everybody piously deplores the dearth 
of conversation and common ideas among men of letters, musicians, 
and graphic artists, a lack which allows the specialism of intellectual 
magazines and the narrowness of professional cliques to perpetuate 
themselves. But here is Mr Huxley, who for thirty years has written 
excellently and unaffectedly about music, painting, and literature. 
His essay on Goya is an admirable piece. In the present volume his 
comments about Heinrich Schuetz show intimacy and appreciation. 
In the anthology Texts and Pretexts, the critic of poetry is as notable 
as the prose esthetician. On top of all this Mr Huxley takes a vehe- 
ment interest in philosophy and religion, shows his acquaintance 
with scientific truth, and preaches with the eloquence of direct know- 
ledge such practical undertakings as the Bates method of reading 
without glasses or the alleviation of Angst by mescaline. There is 
no need to start murmuring ‘Leonardo’ or stumbling over the vowels 
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of uomo universale. One is a little tired of both. The plain fact is that 
Mr Huxley is a richly endowed modern, who has unassumingly kept 
alive the strong nineteenth-century tradition of considering the mind 
an unspecialized instrument, as well as a domain where the qualified 
may roam at will. : 

The essays that Mr Huxley now collects under the title of Adonis — 
and the Alphabet will more than exemplify my description of the 
author’s versatility. No single thread ties them together, but certain 
strong convictions and a characteristic setting create the sense that 
one mind—and a whole mind—is addressing itself to many things. 

The setting is most fully depicted in the essay ‘The Desert’ which 
the reader will perhaps contrast automatically with Mr Auden’s The 
Enchaféd Flood. Mr Huxley’s desert is not full of symbols, like Mr 
Auden’s, but full of uneasy thoughts. And in most of the other essays 
we get glimpses of that same desert, part humanized, part desecrated, 
which Mr Huxley makes the scene of his religious and educational 
philosophy. ; 

It is in truth a paradox that Mr Huxley should have elected to live 
in Southern California, a region which thrusts upon him the com- 
bined spectacle of commercialized art, with its social vulgarities, 
and of cultist intellectualism, with its religious and other extrava- 
gances. These forces have doubtless not shaped his mind, but they 
have certainly directed it to certain subjects. Out of reflection on 
these he has fashioned the opinions which together amount to his 
thesis about the modern world. 

The first article of that thesis is that the modern spirit is warped, 
twisted out of its fair possibilities by most of its desires and all of 
its ignorances. That spirit is hardly a spirit and not much of a body. 
It is a scarcely individualized appetite that desires gadgetry and 
goods, and calls them Utopia, despite all the disinterested sermons 
saying that material goods are and should remain ancillary to the 
nobler passions. So far, there is nothing very new in this gravamen, 
but in its restatement one notes as peculiar to Mr Huxley’s anti- 
modernism a deep respect for science which is usually not shared 
by his fellow anti-modernists. He is almost superstitious about what 
‘science says’, that is, the deliverances of Sir Charles Darwin and 
others who extrapolate the guesses of today into the dire or gay 
predictions of tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow. 

Side by side with this submission to the professed masters of 
matter, Mr Huxley has a stubborn impulse to defy them and it. He 
yearns for the mystical experience, he wants the happiness that one 


es triple threat is in fact the title of the American edition of Mr Huxley’s 
ook, 
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can only find by oneself through spiritual or bodily exercise. He 
spires to total awareness and to Love with a capital letter. And he 
is persuaded that to attain these ends the practices of Yoga are in- 
di cated for Westerners. Like many thinking Americans after this 
truly global war, he thinks that the East is full of teachings for us. He 
‘rere that our western education confines itself to imparting verbal 
ind common-sense knowledge, instead of bodily control and ulti- 
mate understanding. 
__ He makes the cogent point that most ordinary people are besotted 
ith words, virtually comatose when it comes to using their senses 
—to say nothing of controlling their reflexes, limiting their appetites, 
or directing their states of mind by choice and will. Yet in his 
regrets and recommendations, Mr Huxley keeps a Westerly eye out 
for practicality: “Whether it is really worth while to spend several 
years . . . acquiring the art of going into catalepsy, swallowing his 
tongue, and reversing the peristalsis of his intestine, is debatable. On 
“the other hand, it would be extremely convenient to be able to treat 
neuralgia or lumbago as opinions, to calm the heart, to take the 
cramps out of one’s viscera in moments of emotional stress, to plunge 
at will into profound and restorative sleep. These are accomplish- 
ments which many people can acquire without too much difficulty.’ 
It is the sight of this Utopia that leads Mr Huxley to condemn our 
education as purely verbal and to imply that the whole system, from 
kindergarten to university, might as well shut up shop. He proposes 
that we begin again by training children to use their ‘psycho-physical 
instrument’ so as to procure the control described above, together 
with an expanded ability to enjoy the sights and sounds of nature 
and of art. Out of this, presumably, will come the desire to experience 
oneness with the All, as Meister Eckhart, the Zen Buddhists, Krishna- 
murti, and other teachers of the true word have shown to be possible. 
Mr Huxley is so reasonable, so completely in touch with the in- 
tentions and prejudices of our culture, that it is a pleasure to argue 
with him. He does not press, he presents. He scorns our ways but 
loves us well enough to want to lure us into changing them. He 
deploys every resource of charm and wit and knowledge, now ex- 
postulating with T. S. Eliot, now lamenting the intellectualism of 
Simone Weil, now putting in their proper places Proust, Descartes, 
Pascal, John Dewey, Albert Jay Nock, Plato, and a crowd of illus- 
trious unknowns who have produced ‘findings’ on a quantity of 
relevant side-issues. 
The feast is so rich that it quite conceals the doubtful solidity of 
the board. Having, like Mr Huxley, a vested interest in words, I am 
surprised and sorry that he should assail ‘verbal education’ without 
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qualification, quite as if it were self-evident that substituting sense 
training for talk and print would settle problems and improve the 
breed. Mr Huxley should reread the fine essay on words and meaning 
which he himself published a few years ago. It would correct the ; 
error he makes in attacking verbal education wholesale, when he ~ 
means empty or incomplete verbal education. 

We need, on the contrary, more people who are articulate and 
responsible in the use of words. Who among intellectuals are the 
most liable to silly or dangerous ideas, if not the frequently inarticu- 
late painters, sculptors, and musicians? Until we can abolish the use 
of words for all mankind, we must make words our particular study. 
Far from letting tongues wag unheeded, we must charge the misuse 
of speech with emotional and practical penalties. 

_ Intruth, Mr Huxley turns back on his own precepts about dubious 

verbalizing when he asks us to receive the words by which his mystic 
goal is adumbrated. They consist of variations on the familiar nega- 
tions: ‘If a person seeks the Tao, that person loses the Tao.’ For insight — 
into eternal truth we are to see with the no-mind into the no-thing. 
Mr Huxley interprets Eckhart’s words, ‘To take things in their primal 
emanation’ as meaning: ‘to not-think experience with a virgin mind 
in non-verbal terms, as no-thingness’. He assures us that it takes no 
great scholarship to understand the Sanskrit dictum ‘Thou art That’. 
Now, I have every confidence that Mr Huxley knows what he means 
by this, but I am no less sure—from having known such persons— 
that many people exist-who sincerely use that sort of language to 
hide from themselves and others the most conspicuous void to be 
found beneath a human skull. Which is for me a conclusive argument 
against using words in portentously tautological or hopefully self- 
contradictory ways. 

There is a phrase from Mallarmé that Mr Huxley quotes more 
than once: donner un sens plus pur aux mots de la tribu—‘to give 
a purer meaning to the words of the tribe’ is the poet’s definition of 
the poet’s task. But in a mass-educated world this aim can no longer 
be the poet’s exclusively; it has become the duty of every profes- 
sional of the word. Mr Huxley agrees with this so completely that 
he gives way to righteous anger at the decline of hard work in 
America’s primary schools. He is quite right; but also self-contradic- 
tory. For how does he square the desirability of hard work with his 
strong deprecation of effort? Occidentals, and especially Americans, 
are (or were) bitten by industry. And now their young seem to have 
been cured of the lust for work. Why scold? For all Mr Huxley 
knows, the boys and girls in school are already the happy revellers 
in pure sense, the natural experts at not-thinking of no-thing. 
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_ The root—I will not say of Mr Huxley’s difficulty but of mine, 
is that in tomorrow and its petty, creeping sequels I discern no image 
or shadow of a society. Is it to be a Thebaid with self-centered 
hermits swallowing their tongues? Is it a scientific beehive with an 
lite freed for contemplation? The essay on censorship suggests a 
democracy at least of tastes and feelings: well, does Mr Huxley 
suppose that everyone can be willy-nilly dedicated to that through 
self-development of the psychophysique which he propounds? We 
fener with our present ample resources teach all our children a 
decent use of the three R’s. Who in the brave new world will oversee 
their reverse peristalsis and their direct comprehension of Eckhart? 
It must then be an ideal—in the sense of an unattainable limit — that 
Mr Huxley holds up to view. And in that case it must share man- 
Kind’s allegiance with older ideals, ideals so firmly established that 
we owe our main energy to their improved realization rather than 
to their displacement. Mr Huxley’s anti-modernism is thus sugges- 
-tive and symbolic rather than substantial and thorough. His is a 
voice from the desert, that is to say, from between two worlds. 
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Where We Stand 
$a $< 


The problem of writing is the problem of saying 
clearly and accurately what we are thinking, 

not have thought or will think. Words like straying 
wilfully from twilight, and wander blinking 


into the dazzle of other poems that say 

what we think we ought to think—like a waking child 
who strays from darkness into artificial day 

by his mother’s side in the lounge. The dream is defiled 


as he tells it by the remarks of unwanted guests, 
the vicar’s unction or the doubting laughter 

of a boffin friend of Dad’s. Communion rests 
on the foundation of love that follows after 


the telling of truth, but in public he altered things, 

and cannot be comforted now. The poet aims 

not always to sound a clarion that rings, 

but says words about where we stand; for nothing shames 


like the pompous lie. A leaf swirls upward to fall, 

and is likely later to rot. In fact, unless 

the word is the thought, one had better not speak at all. 
And one probably should speak only under stress: 


in a single mind the rage or love will rise 

like the sap in Spring to the luxury of leaf 

and the fruit-creating blossom. The urgent wise 

are the passionate poets we need. The destroying grief 


of the age is the rhetorician with the deceitful mind 


and the dumb man who knows the way but cannot speak 
to the blind. 
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Correspondence 


‘Sir, 
Interesting as Mr Michael Swan’s article is, I cannot help feeling that 
it suffers from the same weakness that he claims to detect in 
Lawrence’s work—the desire to substantiate a preconceived idea 
-rather than a willingness to ‘get down on all fours into the nooks 
and crannies of life to discover its complexity’. Lawrence was far 
from finding what he so consistently looked for in his wanderings 
round the globe, not merely because his lost Atlantean civilization 
based on worship of the dark gods was a vain illusion, but because 
he himself was too sensitive to the complexity that Mr Swan seems 
to think he ignored. 

It is a pity that Mr Swan did not mention Lawrence’s travels in 
Australia (limited as they were) and their fruits in Kangaroo, for 
one of the major themes of that book is the conflict between the half 
of Richard Lovat Somers, alias D. H. Lawrence, which is attracted 
by the expression of some of his pet ideas in Ben Cooley and the 
queer political hierarchy of the Diggers, and the other half which 
remains stubbornly sceptical and realistic. A similar conflict is 
apparent in The Plumed Serpent, which Mr Swan would admit, | 
suppose, since he talks of ‘the head’ intervening ‘to tell Lawrence 
that the whole thing (i.e. the “mystical rigmarole” of Quetzalcoatl 
& co.) was rather dangerous nonsense’. But why must it be ‘the head’ 
rather than ‘the heart’ that intervenes? Surely, Lawrence’s own sen- 
sitiveness is what does the intervening— which is why so much of 
the novel’s reaction against the ‘mystical rigmarole’ is expressed 
through Kate. Anyway, ‘they want to put it over me with their 
high-flown bunk’ is hardly a careful piece of analytical criticism. 

Mr Swan is quite right to suggest that Lawrence often indulges 
in wilful pursuit of false trails, but the implication of his article 
seems to be that, except for occasional moments when reason inter- 
venes, intuition virtually blinds Lawrence to reality. But the novels 
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themselves make nonsense of this idea, for in them it is not the ce 
restraint of reason, but the very fineness of Lawrence’s intuiti 
powers that enables him to ‘get down on all fours into the nooks 
and crannies of life’ and compels him to represent life in its com- 
plexity often in the teeth of his own inclination to impose some 
favourite theory. Far from distorting his work his intuition gives 
it its strongest anchor in reality. 

Fareham, Hants R. P. Draper 


Sir, 
I quite agree with your correspondent, Mr A. C. Embleton, that in 
the Zen Buddhist view ‘the word frequently obscures the fact, and 
the name conceals the Reality’. Or, as the Zen Buddhists put it, we are 
always mistaking the finger pointing at the moon for the moon 
itself. Or, again, in the lines of Mr Auden: 

‘He woke one morning and the verbal truth 

He went to bed with was no longer there; 

The years of reading fell away; his eyes 

Beheld the weights and contours of the earth.’ 

But is Mr Embleton right in claiming that this quest for the ‘such- 
ness’ of things was alien to the intentions of Gertrude Stein? My 
strong impression, on the contrary, is that her work exhales precisely 
this spirit of concrete immediacy, this attempt to grasp and express 
the here-and-now, to free experience, as far as it is possible for the 
writer to do, from the tyranny of concepts and the shadow and 
falsifications of language. It is difficult to pick on examples, but her 
famous, though misunderstood, little poem: ‘The rose is a rose is a 
rose...’ is surely one of them. 

What also convinces me that Gertrude Stein was Zen-minded, 
though probably without realizing it herself, is the monologue 
which, whether apocryphal or not, is alleged to have taken place at 
her deathbed. ‘Well, what IS the answer?’, she is supposed to have 
said to a friend with whom she was discussing ultimate problems. 
There was a long silence. Whereupon she exclaimed: ‘But what, then, 
is the problem?’ —and expired. It would be difficult to find in the 
whole of Zen literature a mondo comparable to this—surely it is the 
quintessence of the Zen spirit? 


London, S.W.t. Richard Rumbold 
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_ LETTERS FROM GOETHE. Translated by Marianne Von Herzfeld and 
C. Melvil Sym. (Edinburgh University Press. 42s.) 


THE TRAGIC PHILOSOPHER, A STUDY OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE by F. A. 
Lea. (Methuen. Zos.) 


_ To my eyes, this volume of Goethe’s letters is one of the most cheer- 
ing publishing ventures since the war; for Goethe is now almost 
inaccessible to non-German speaking readers (except for Wilhelm 
Meister, Faust and now Werther). Why this should be is a mystery — 
and a permanent reproach to English publishing. Dante and Moliére 
and Cervantes and Ibsen are all available in their entirety in several 
popular editions. Shakespeare is available in every European 
language. And yet if you want to read Goethe in English, you must 
ransack the second-hand bookshops for the old Bohn editions. Poetry 
and Truth is perhaps the world’s greatest autobiography; and yet I 
doubt whether you will find a copy from one end of the Charing 
Cross Road to the other. Elective Affinities is a far more important 
novel than Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, and yet there has only been 
one edition of it in the past hundred years, compared to the dozen 
or so of Walpole’s unreadable spine-chiller. | have seen Ludwig 
Lewisjohn’s excellent patchwork Autobiography (compiled from 
Dichtung und Wahreit and the letters) remaindered in large quanti- 
ties in the Charing Cross Road; as well as R. O. Moon’s translation 
of Wilhelm Meister. The inference would seem to be that, for the 
British public, Goethe is a one-book man. 

It is time some enterprising publisher tried to wake the British 
public up. And this volume is an excellent beginning. Out of Goethe's 
13,000 odd letters, it selects 600, and joins them together with 
chunks of biography. To read this volume from beginning to end 
is to get a fuller and far more accurate picture of Goethe than any 
English biographies present. And he emerges as one of the most 
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searching and curious minds since Leonardo; writing on one page 
about poetry, on the next about biology or botany, on the next 
of painting, or literature, or philosophy; engaged in a love affair, or 
advising Schiller on Wallenstein. Goethe is not a great letter writer, 


like Keats or Gray; but then, neither is he a great conversationalist — 


in the manner of Wilde; nevertheless, the Conversations with Ecker- 
mann is the supreme classic of table-talk. It is the high voltage of 
his mind that impresses; not his skill as a letter-writer or talker but 


— Pe 


the tremendous mental power he can call on when he feels like it— | 


which he doesn’t often bother to. 

It was not until Rudolph Steiner edited the scientific writings that 
even the Germans realized that Goethe was a great deal more than 
a scientific dilettante. Yet even so, Steiner’s claim that Goethe 
emerges as a philosopher made the German savants boggle. He is not, 


of course, a philosopher in the same sense as Kant or Hegel; and — 
yet it could be maintained that he is a philosopher in a far more © 


important sense. One recalls his telling Schiller, as they came out of 


a science lecture, that he felt dissatisfied with this way of dissecting ~ 


nature; there ought, he said, to be another way of treating nature, 
not as a corpse to be dissected, but as a living whole. It is only in 
recent years that physicists have come to recognize the failure of 
the ‘corpse dissection’ technique; Heisenberg discovered that even 
electrons become coy if you observe them, and Einstein and White- 
head recognized that events cannot be described ‘in the abstract’ — 
without an observer. 

Goethe's objection to science was also his objection to philosophy. 
Nothing important is ever expressed by logical language; nothing 
important is ever discovered by logicizing and metaphysicizing. It is 
as if some crack-brained professor set out to analyse why a girl is 
beautiful, and began by knocking her on the head, and then dis- 
secting her on an operating table, looking for the principle of beauty 
in each of her organs. It must be recognized that nature is a unity, 
and that it can never be ‘explained’ by dissecting and anatomizing. 
The same is true of human life. Philosophy is, after all, the attempt 
of human beings to discover their relation to the universe, to God or 
nature, to infinity. Science and philosophy are defeating their own 
end—if their aim is to include everything —by treating the universe 
as if it were something at the other end of a microscope. The scientist 
and the microscope are all part of the unity that embraces the animal- 
cule on the slide. 

Goethe's major attempt to present his way of philosophizing can 
be found in Wilhelm Meister. This novel demonstrates that Goethe 
was the real founder of the philosophy that the twentieth century 
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has labelled Existentialism. Existentialism is the attempt to philo- 
sophize without losing sight of the whole man. Real philosophy is 


_ not an attempt to work out a ‘System’ of ideas that will embrace the 


_ whole universe; it is the attempt of each individual philosopher to 


ay 


widen and deepen his insight to embrace every aspect of his ex- 
perience; and obviously, the deeper his experience, the deeper his 
philosophy. And since the faculty that gives experience its intensity 
and poignancy is the poetic faculty, the imagination, it follows that 


__amere philosopher is a half-measure; to be really great, he must be 
_ a poet too—as Plato and Goethe were. 


s 


It is impossible to go into this question further in an essay of this 
length; it is enough to say that any young admirer of Sartre or 
Heidegger will find a far purer, deeper conception of existentialism in 
this volume of Goethe’s letters. 

The subject of existentialism brings us automatically to Nietzsche; 
and once again, we can bewail the oversight on the part of publishers 


. that has kept his major works out of print in England for the past 


thirty years— with the obvious exception. In America, one can buy 
a one volume edition (Modern Library) containing his five most im- 
portant books, not to mention the excellent Viking Portable 
Nietzsche. In England, the only available Nietzsche is the appalling 
Everyman translation of Zarathustra. 

But at least, we now have one cause less for complaint. Mr Lea’s 
biographical study is certainly the best book on Nietzsche that has 
appeared in England. (I am excepting Daniel Halevy’s highly read- 
able Life, because it attempts no critical evaluations.) Kaufmann’s 
book is stodgy, if erudite; and the only volumes to be found on most 
public library shelves are Father Copleston’s excellent but sketchy 
essay, and H. A. Reyburn’s patronizing and donnish Life. It is a 
puzzle to me why biographers should undertake lives of men for 
whom they have no sympathy (Dowden’s Shelley seems to have set 
the precedent) but there can be no complaint against Mr Lea on this 
score. He also has the immense merit of allowing Nietzsche to speak 
for himself. 

There are, of course, many of the faults that inevitably occur 
when a man who knows his own mind sets out to write about 
another man who knew his own mind. (Shaw has suffered appall- 
ingly at the hands of this type of biographer —to such an extent that 
no admirer of Shaw can read Pearson’s or St John Ervine’s Life with- 
out hurling it across the room.) Mr Lea is sympathetic to Nietzsche, 
but is unfair to Wagner. He asks wonderingly how a man as intel- 
ligent as Nietzsche could ever have admired Wagner in the first 
place. This kind of thing has become too common in contemporary 
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criticism — the snobbish dismissal-with-a-wave-of-the-hand. It is time 
someone wrote a book called The Intolerant Fallacy, and pointed out 
that you cannot do this sort of thing without risk of closing your 
accounts too soon — dismiss Shelley, or early Yeats, or Rupert Brooke, 
or Wagner, or Schubert, or Schopenhauer—I could multiply the 
examples indefinitely. When most men claim they have ‘outgrown’ 
someone or other, it is usually an indication of failing vision and 
dying emotions rather than real maturity. Mr Lea is, alas, frequently 
guilty of this suicidal tendency (which he does not recognize as 
suicidal). He is also guilty of occasional inaccurate assertions about 
writers other than Nietzsche: for example: ‘Nietzsche's . . . aberrant 
disciple, Bernard Shaw’. Any Shavian can quote chapter and verse 
to prove that Shaw did not read Nietzsche until long after the Man 
and Superman stage. Yet I hasten to add that even for a hardened 
Wagnerian and Shavian like myself, these remarks did not break the 
mood of continuous delight with which I read this penetrating study. 
One can only hope that this book will be a prelude to the re-publica- 
tion of Nietzsche’s most important books in England. 
COLIN WILSON 


THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLIC: PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION, Intro- 
duced by C. V. Wedgwood. (Hutchinson. r§s.) 


This book consists of papers read at the International PEN confer- 
ence in London last year. The principal, though not the only subject, 
is the problem of communication between writers and the public; 
and some strong views are expressed. Mr Priestley, for example, 
argues that because the present is an age of mass media, writers must 
not be content to write books and plays and articles; rather it is 
their duty—no less a word does Mr Priestley use—to learn the tech- 
niques of television and the rest and ‘go and seek the audience where 
that audience may be found.’ Mr Angus Wilson, too, is concerned 
with the multitude. While he speaks with respect of avant garde 
writers, he says he is not of their number; his aim is ‘to reach the 
great mass audience of today’. Mr Wilson adds, however, a timely 
warning against the danger to serious writers of being taken up by 
the television people and turned into ‘highbrow clowns’. M. Roger 
Callois quotes approvingly Conrad’s famous (and to me always 
astonishing) remark that he would have been ‘ashamed to rank 
among writers with a small public’. 

A very different point of view is put forward by Miss Rosamond 
Lehmann. For her the ‘problem’ of reaching the public has no im- 
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or even much meaning; her only problem, she says, ‘is 


and always must be how to reach oneself — how to reach the deepest 


layers of oneself, I mean.’ The potential reader is, she confesses, 


entirely absent from her mind when she writes. The question is one 
of creation not communication. And there, it seems to me, Miss 


Lehmann is making more than a personal avowal. Creation rather 


than communication is the essential thing, if art is what is in ques- 


tion 


_ But is art in question here? Unfortunately it is left to Mr Peter de 
_Mendelssohn, towards the end of the symposium, to make the | 


crucial distinction: writing, he says, is not necessarily literature. 
Rapport between the writer and television is already developing 
briskly; but, Mr de Mendelssohn drily adds, ‘in the process the writer 


and literature’ have ‘somewhat drifted apart’. 


Stimulating, indeed fascinating as this symposium is, it would have 
been a richer one if Mr de Mendelssohn’s distinction had been kept 
generally in mind. As it is, one closes the book without a wholly 
clear idea of what are the problems of communication, let alone 
what might be the solution to them. The points which do emerge are 
these: 

It is obvious that the literate public is vastly larger than it was a 
century ago, and the well-educated public considerably larger; but 
the former can only be reached by the new mass media; and while 
the latter can still be reached by the old media, it is coming to be 
equally accessible through the new media. Hence the hope some 
writers have of speaking at the same time to the familiar educated 
public and to the large literate public they have never previously 
reached. ; 

Several considerations diminish the substance of this hope. First, 
the new media, though cheap to receive, are exceedingly costly to 
disseminate; so that what does not appeal at once to the vast majority 
is increasingly likely to be ruled out on economic grounds. Secondly 
the old media, if still cheaper than the new media to produce, are 
more expensive to acquire; and the market of educated people, 
though larger than it once was, is relatively poorer, and may not be 
able to go on meeting rising prices. There is thus a real danger of 
the gradual extinction of the old media at the very time when the 
new media become progressively more subject to the demands of the 
merely literate. Thirdly, in neither of the two most important new 
media, television and films, is the writer autonomous. There have 
been films of real aesthetic merit, but they have been director’s, not 
writer’s, achievements. In films and television there are no authors, 
but only scenarists, as in opera there are only librettists. Is it any 
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wonder that in these spheres, literature and the writer should have 
‘somewhat drifted apart’? yen 

It is still too soon to judge how great is the possibility of the edu- 
cated public becoming more responsive to television than to books. 
But that possibility exists. Television induces idleness, and idleness 
in turn induces greater idleness; and literature, which, like all art, 
exacts effort, is bound to lose its charm for people in whom the will 


a 


is atrophied. Already television is weaning some educated people ~ 


away from sound radio and reading. Nor is it a case of lupo 
affamato mangia pan muffato; the wolf is not eating mouldy bread 
because he is starving, but because the mouldy bread is being thrown 
into his lair, and it is less trouble to eat that than to go out and find 
something better; the sad thing is that in getting used to it, he 
is getting to like it, and even perhaps by degrees to prefer it. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


THE SANDCASTLE by Iris Murdoch. (Chatto & Windus. rs.) 
THREE Lives by Lettice Cooper. (Gollancz. 14s.) 
SEIZE THE Day by Saul Bellow. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. ros. 6d.) 


309 East and A NIGHT OF LEVITATION by Bianca VanOrden. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis. 11s. 6d.) 


THE FACES OF LOVE by John Hearne. (Faber. rss.) 


The Sandcastle has consolidated the impressive reputation which 
Iris Murdoch’s two earlier novels won for her, and which I confess 
I had thought exaggerated until I read her third. More perceptive 
critics than myself, however, saw beneath the voulu inconsequence 
and rather bleak boisterousness of Under The Net and The Flight 
From The Enchanter, a genuine talent which has now enabled her to 
succeed in a more difficult and less pretentious assignment. The 
theme is hackneyed, but it is treated with the patient intelligence 
of a serious novelist. A middle-aged schoolmaster falls romantically 
in love with a girl much younger than himself; knows that he ought 
to leave his wife and children, risk harming his career and gamble 
on the genuineness of the girl's feeling for him; does not do so. Miss 
Murdoch is very good at indicating the trivial bother and social 
awkwardness inevitably created by a situation of this kind, which 
are usually granted less importance in fiction than they have in life. 
Her talent is not so well suited to the depiction of romantic love, but 
here she forces it to serve her adequately. Her triumph is the re- 
markably subtle character of the wife: nothing in the book surpasses 
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he first chapter, which exactly places the married couple in their 
relationship to each other, and chapter twelve, the wife’s discovery 
scene where the author’s occasionally obstreperous gift for low 
comedy is controlled to achieve a poignantly true and funny effect. 
book is rich in peripheral incidents and characters: two well- 
observed children, a symbolic gypsy whom I suspect even Miss 
Murdoch gets a bit bored with before the end, a comic set-piece based 
on the old joke of lantern slides getting mixed up, a Harold Lloyd 
suspense sequence, and a very clever scene of disaster in which a 
car ludicrously takes control of the lovers’ destiny. Miss Murdoch is 
-a connoisseur of mishaps: when her hero fails to make the choice he 
so ardently desires and knows to be right, one feels that he has been 
defeated, less by the weight of loyalty and responsibility, than by an 
accumulation of embarrassments. These embarrassments have been 
‘described so much more vividly than the bliss they put beyond his 
reach, that his lack of resolution seems justified. 
. Turning from Miss Murdoch, whose work is considered by some to 
contain a mysterious quintessence of the nineteen fifties, to Lettice 
Cooper, a more experienced novelist who has been writing success- 
fully for some time, one expects an adjustment of the receptive 
mood to be necessary. Somewhat surprisingly, Three Lives and The 
Sandcastle have much in common. They share an academic back- 
ground, and while Miss Cooper avoids the farcical altogether she is 
subtly amusing about aspects of Adult Education. Her heroine, like 
Miss Murdoch’s hero, is the victim of a thwarted romantic impulse; 
offered a glimpse of broader experience, she is forced to turn away 
from it. This extremely well-planned, fair-minded and convincing 
novel is set in a house in South Yorkshire, most of which has been 
taken over by an Adult Education College; in the West Wing the 
original owner still reluctantly lingers, and nearby miners live and 
work. The three lives of the title belong to the three social strata: 
the landowner, guilty and arrogant about the privileges he never 
valued and is now losing, a romantic liberal of the thirties who hates 
the Welfare State; the Warden’s wife, content in her bright domes- 
ticity with her dedicated, scholarly husband until she senses the 
charm of a more selfish and sophisticated world; and a young miner, 
proud of his family’s tradition of labour but dumbly anxious to 
escape it. With consummate and unobtrusive technique, Miss Cooper 
establishes these people, imperceptibly guiding their dissatisfactions 
towards a triple climax. In the end, of course, it is the landowner 
and the miner who achieve a constructive relationship: but it is to 
the Warden’s wife, one feels, that the future belongs, and Miss 
Cooper has cleverly made her the most sympathetic of the three. 
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Saul Bellow’s new book is shorter, easier to read and less important 
than his brilliant but indigestible Augie March. Seize The Day is an 
expanded short story, something more than a character sketch and 
less than a complete portrait. Its subject, Tommy Wilhelm, is a 
failure on every level: usually one of the aims in writing about a 


—* 


% 
} 


failure is a double exposure of the society that has produced him > 


and the standards (in this case, those of urban America) that have 
condemned him, but Mr Bellow does not quite achieve this. Tommy’s 
failure is an arbitrary thing, of a purity that moves the author to an 
almost lyrical irony. Surrounded by figures eccentric to the point of 
mania, this travelling salesman moves through a world of steam- 
heated hotels, disastrous flutters on the commodities market, deceit- 
ful Hollywood talent scouts and demanding wives, like the dazed 
hero of a fairy story in which the magic never works. It is extremely 
well done; the author immediately establishes his personal atmos- 
phere in which one is happy to remain, but an end must come some 
time and he has trouble with this: the final episode, when Tommy 


attends the funeral of a stranger, is made to bear more significance — 


than it can carry. 

The atmosphere of Bianca VanOrden’s interesting stories, 309 East 
and A Night of Levitation—one long and one short—has something 
in common with Mr Bellow’s. Both writers take nothing about 
American life for granted: it can move them to wonder, amusement 
or alarm, but they are neither complacent nor patronizing in their 
attitudes towards it. Miss VanOrden’s first story begins brilliantly 
but goes off the rails near the end, when the element of fantasy, sub- 
merged throughout, takes control; the second, more conventional 
and more successful, originally appeared in The London Magazine. 
If this brief book is the author’s Seize The Day, what will her Augie 
March be like? It is a tribute to her wayward originality that one 
cannot possibly guess. These American writers seem to be searching 
tentatively for an escape from the framework of the traditional 
psychological novel, a limitation which Miss Murdoch and Miss 
Cooper have accepted with constructive results. 

The Faces of Love, the third novel by John Hearne, a West Indian 
writer who has received much praise, reveals an expert narrative 
technique but not, | think, much more. The tale of passion, greed 
and betrayal has the suspense of a short story by Somerset Maugham, 
but the characters are not sufficiently developed to fill a full-length 
novel. The heroine is one of those ruthless nymphomaniacs who 
figure so often in novels by men, and the narrator is a laconic, senti- 
mental extrovert, ruefully ill at ease in his role of confidant. The style 
is sO reminiscent of a certain type of standardized American novel 
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on although the West Indian background is portrayed in fascinat- 
! detail, the inattentive reader might mistake it on occasions for 


q 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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‘SouTH From Granapa by Gerald Brenan (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 
“Saints OF SIND by Peter Mayne (John Murray. 18s.) 


‘THe Brass DOLPHINS by Christopher Kininmonth (Secker and War- 
_ burg. 25s.) 


The expression ‘travel book’ has a great many shades of meaning. 
One of the aproaches to writing ‘travel’ literature is that of the man 
who has lived for years in the country concerned and moves with 
confidence in its society. For good measure let him be a bit of a 
_botanist and geologist and know all about the relevant history and 
_ literature. Gerald Brenan is that sort of a writer. He is of course well 
known already for his studies of Spanish literature and for The 
Spanish Labyrinth and The Face of Spain. 

In South from Granada he describes how he turned up in Spain 
after the first world war, supported only by a small bounty from the 
Army —he admits that his choice might just as well have been Italy 
or Greece—and, weak from dysentery, wandered around Andalusia 
till he found some rooms he wanted to rent in Yegen, a small village 
on the Southern slopes of the Sierra Nevada. There he lived for six 
or seven years, and it is Yegen and its valley that this book is about, 
though Brenan has in fact lived in the South of Spain, with a few 
interruptions, ever since. 

Typical of his down-to-earth, unemphatic but vivid style is the 
picture of his maid: 

‘All her movements were quick and lithe, and under her dingy 
black clothes—in our village married women who were past twenty- 
five dressed in black—her body wriggled about like a snake’s and 
sometimes in sheer exuberance seemed on the point of slipping out 
of them altogether. She danced well with a sort of suppressed 
buoyancy and after some exciting evening, when the gipsies had 
come in and, well plied with wine, she had joined in one or two 
“malaguenas”, she would collapse on a chair in a state of complete 
torpor. Her tragedy was her face. Although at this time she was 
scarcely past thirty, it was lined and worn like that of an elderly 
woman, and when I had been a year or two with her I discovered 
the reason. She never let water touch it, but every morning and 
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evening washed it with a strong aniseed spirit which burned an 


. 
shrivelled the skin till it looked like the side of a Spanish sierra.’ | 


There is a fascinating.chapter on local beliefs and rituals: q 

‘Opinions differed as to whether they (white witches or ‘hechi-. 
ceras’) anointed themselves with fat prepared according to a secret 
formula and took off naked from the roof tops or whether they 
launched themselves without pharmaceutical aids in short white 
nightdresses. . . .’ One old lady asserted that, ‘In her mother’s time 
it had also been common for a girl who had been initiated into the 
“hechicera’s” arts to give her young man a drink which turned him 
into a donkey, after which she mounted him naked, or rather with 
her skirts bundled round her head, and so rode about very pleasantly 
through the air all night.’ In a discussion of special powers possessed 
by more normal individuals it is revealed that the captivating 
qualities of a good singer are described in that part of Spain as due 
to an ‘indwelling sprite’, which is identified with the common 


tapeworm. Readers who are quite unfamiliar with Spain may also 


be startled to learn that Protestants have tails. 

Whether he is writing of superstitions, the customs of courtship, 
the country fairs, the landscape, the people of the village or their 
festivals, Gerald Brenan puts the real Spain before you and, in parti- 
cular, that ‘yellow, ox-hide’ valley where he lived, and there will 
be still less excuse now for anyone to believe in the romanticized, 
operatic Spain of which the silly traditions still linger on. This is a 
wise, loving, deeply observed, beautifully written book which will 
become a classic. 

Another of the authentic types of travel-book is illustrated by 
Peter Mayne’s Saints of Sind. The author, who also wrote The Narrow 
Smile and The Alleys of Marrakesh, is equipped with stamina, in- 
quisitiveness almost beyond the reach of man, wit, good nature and 
a couple or so of the useful languages (about his learning he appears 
modest). What ostensibly drew him on his journey was a precise aim: 
to find out more about the ‘saints’ or holy men who are numerous in 
the Sind, a district of the lower Indus, in West Pakistan. These holy 
men inherit their title and position and they range from the humble 
spiritual teacher with one or two disciples to the recluse at a shrine 
and again to the well-to-do landowner with his modern cars. 

One of Peter Mayne’s expeditions led him to a tea party with a 
number of reluctant ‘faquirs’ or dervishes, and I cannot imagine 
anyone else who would, in the interest of pure inquiry, have the 
stomach or the persistence to force his company on such hosts and 
in such circumstances. 


‘They were obliged by Pathan tradition to receive me as a guest, 
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ow that I had come in. This was no moment for begging. On the 
_ contrary, they should bestir themselves and offer me a cup of green 
_ tea, though God knows I didn't much like the look of the crockery 
_ hanging from the bony fingers of the tree. . .. Someone handed me a 
_ dirty-looking cup with tea in it. It must have been from an earlier 
_ brew, because the present kettle was still a long way from boiling 
_ and my tea was tepid. Someone asleep in his rags with a bit of sacking 
pulled over his face awoke and looked out from his lair. He was very 
old, with a mad face and a cap covered with bright woollen 

bobbles. . . .’ 

_ On another occasion, while he is enjoying the hospitality of a 
rich and progressive holy man, he is, against his will, given a massage 
by a wrestler. This is one of the set-pieces of fun in the book, and 
very funny it is. Once or twice it appears as though the Ackerley 
world is about to dissolve and the author is going to be in the presence 
of something really numinous, and especially when he is taken to 
see what promise to be esoteric mysteries. But, no, the mysteries 
turn out to be someone playing a harmonium, others smoking and 
chatting, a burlesque of a parade-ground scene, everyone laughing. 

After meeting various categories of generally unspiritual holy 
men, Peter Mayne finally dogs down and forces an acquaintance 
with a very minor one, who is more of the spiritual adviser or 
teacher class, and a prolonged hunt for this man’s lost disciple and 
cook ends up with a hilarious hashish party. 

Peter Mayne needs no excuse; he is so urbane, so readable, at times 
acceptably facetious and at times extremely funny. But one reflects: 
with all his scholarship and his knowledge of history and languages, 
with all his persistence and enthusiasm, was this slapstick and weird- 
ness all there was to find? And in one of his serious moments he asks 
much the same question. If, after the giggles, we have a feeling of 
frustration, so did he, and Europeans have often felt frustrated in the 
Orient. Is it that we seldom really get there? If so, what is the reason? 

The Brass Dolphins by Christopher Kininmonth is an account of 
Malta and its subsidiary islands. The author (such are the stern 
demands of modern travel literature) is equipped historically, archi- 
tecturally and, it seems, linguistically too, to deal with his subject. 
He already knew other parts of the Mediterranean —he is the author 
of books on Greek islands and on Rome—hoped to like what he 
found, and in fact settled down in Gozo, one of the two northerly 
islands. This book is required reading for all of us now that Malta 
is increasingly in the news. I must myself confess to having been very 
ignorant about the place, because of a sullen prejudice, dating from 
childhood, against garrison areas, which quite left out of account 
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what I also knew of the importance of Malta in the last war and the 
gallantry of its inhabitants. In fact the book reveals Malta as most 
attractive and makes its long and varied history absorbing to read. 
Malta had a megalithic culture around 2000 B.C., was perhaps — or 
rather, Gozo was—the island of Calypso in Odysseus’s wanderings, 
had a Greek colony, was fought over by Rome and Carthage, was 
occupied in turn by the Arabs, the Normans and the Spanish, and 
entered its grandest period when it was given as headquarters to the 


Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem by the Emperor Charles V . 


in 1530. 

The history, the architecture and the topography are all set in 
their proper places in this book among the author’s house-hunting, 
the acquaintances he made, the pleasant boozy evenings and the 
drums, bells and bangs of the festivals. There is a good map and quite 
stunning photographs. 

BERNARD SPENCER 


MILTon’s Poems. Edited by B. A. Wright. (Everyman’s Library. 
Dent. 7s.) 


THE METAPHYSICALS AND MILTON by E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto and 
Windus. tos. 6d.) 


Professor Wright and the Master of Jesus are our leading Miltonic 
scholars, though the former’s work, consisting mainly of learned re- 
views and articles in learned journals, has up till now been little 
known to the general public. His edition of Milton’s poems for 
Everyman is a great improvement on the old Rouse edition and, for 
all its modesty, it challenges comparison with that of Miss Darby- 
shire. He has endeavoured to produce the texts of Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regain’'d and Samson Agonistes which Milton was pre- 
vented by his blindness from achieving. 

Normally an editor should print from the last edition containing 
an author’s corrections; but, as Milton went blind in 1652, neither 
of the early editions of Paradise Lost, nor the first edition of Paradise 
Regain'd and Samson Agonistes offer an ideal text. An editor has to 
compare the MS of Book I of Paradise Lost with the text of both 
editions. Though this MS is not in Milton’s own handwriting, it con- 
tains numerous corrections which are obviously authoritative, and 
which exemplify the pains the poet took over details of spelling and 
punctuation. He continued to make corrections after the book had 
been published (e.g. wee for we, blest for blessed) and there were 
further corrections in the 1674 edition. 
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k CURRENT Collins SELECTION 
Edmund Blunden corms ormasy vears 


“For forty years he has sung songs that all men and women can 
understand and enjoy.’”°—THE TIMES 


The collected works of this true poet in the great English tradition 
numbering some 250 poems. 18s. 


Salvador de Madariaga 


WAR IN THE BLOOD A noble successor to his fabulous The 
Heart of Jade, set in Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest. 


“Fascinating. Essentially it is an intellectual novel. . . . It is a 
_ compelling story, full of learning and sympathy.’”—MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN Ls: 


J ohn Moor e SEPTEMBER MOON 


His most important novel yet, is set in the hopyards of Hereford- 
shire, not far from the county made famous by his “Brensham”’ 
books. A rich love story to which the casual pickers, Welsh miners, 
factory folk and gipsies lend colour, depth and excitement. 135. 


A History of Punch © 2.¢. pace 


The first history of Punch for a long time, by a regular contributor, 
includes the editorship of Malcolm Muggeridge. It describes the 
editors, authors, poets and artists who have given Punch its 
character since 1841 and is illustrated with 40 pages of drawings 
and decorations. 30s. 


J ean Cabrieés JACOB. Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


An excerpt will suffice to show the praise which this novel, based 
on the Old Testament story, drew from critics: “It is the measure 
of his quality as a writer, of his humanity, his tenderness, his 
charm and his persuasiveness that he so largely succeeds. There 
can be no doubt that a remarkable talent has gone to its making.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 16s. 


Simone de Beauvoir mi maxvaris 


Another very successful French novel, received with equal en- 
thusiasm. ‘“‘She has not only written one of the most distinguished 
novels of our time. She has written the first serious novel about it.” 
—LISTENER 18s. 
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Professor Wright has compromised on spelling. He has adopted 
ode spelling if an obsolete spelling seems to be without signifi- 
nce, but he has retained Milton’s punctuation and those spellings 
signed by him as an aid to the reading of his verse—e.g. their and 
ir, mee and me. The general reader may regard this as mere 
dantry, but he would be wrong. Again and again nineteenth cen- 
ry editors of Milton destroyed his rhythm and blurred his mean- 
by their ‘improvements’. One example, given by Professor 
fright, should suffice: 

If thou beest he; But O how fall’n! how chang’d 

From him, who in the happy Realms of Light 

Cloth’d with transcendent brightness didst out-shine 

Myriads though bright: If he whom mutual league .. . 
lasson punctuates, as he thinks, according to the rules: 

If thou beest he—but of how fallen! how changed 
From him!—who, in the happy realms of light, 

- Cloth’d with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 

_ Myriads, though bright—if he whom mutual league, . . . 

s Professor Wright says: 

The sustained flow of Miltonic eloquence, up to the climax of 
‘Myriads though bright’, has been broken up and spoiled. The 
emphatic pause at ‘he’ in the first line is lost; Masson’s parentheti- 

cal dashes misconstrue; his comma after ‘who’ in the second line 
gives a false stress. 

Ve might add that his spelling of fallen obscures the fact that it is 
monosyllable, and that the dropping of the capitals in Realms of 
ight deprives the reader of their help. 

Whether all Professor Wright’s own alterations were really neces- 
ary is a matter of opinion. He makes twelve changes in the first 
uirty lines of Samson Agonistes, omitting six apostrophes in words 
ke burn’d, altering toy] to toil but some to som, substituting two 
smi-colons for commas, and changing Prisoner to Pris’ner and 
leaven to Heav’n. All these can be justified on the ground of con- 
istency, but I am less happy about the changes in the 1645 poems. 
{ilton had not then clearly established the rules for the use of the 
postrophe, but Professor Wright nevertheless applies the rules to 
nese poems. 

It is a pity that there is no satisfactory verse-translation of the 
atin poems, for it is doubtful whether most readers of the Every- 
yan edition will be able to construe the fifth elegy and the great 
oem on Diodati. : 

Professor Wright’s introduction is austerely textual, though the 
uotation given above proves that he can be a sensitive critic. He is 
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goodman was ther of our companye 
That was a wantoun wight and a merye, 


And eek as strong as eny hors, I trowe, 
For verrily he was nat undergrowe. 

As Alisaunders was his fame gret — 

On everich hoardyng wer his dedes set, 
Wher-in this Ercules folk mighten see, 

How with oon strook he felde a mighty tree, 
Or brigges with oon hande shof a-doun, 

Or grete girdres bar aboute toun 

Up-on his heed. And al this, as I gesse, 

He owed to that drynk y-clept Guinnesse. 
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an unrepentant admirer of Milton: he refers to Waldock as ‘lively 
ut perverse’ and dismisses Saurat, Eliot, Leavis and Murry as ‘recent 
criticism of historical importance only’. Presumably this view will 
be defended in his long-awaited critical study of Milton. 
. Dr Tillyard has already written several books on Milton. The first 
general study (1930) was followed by two collections of essays and 
a book on The English Epic. Some of the later essays defend the poet 
from his detractors, others modify Dr Tillyard’s earlier ideas. His 
new book, based on the Walker-Ames lectures he delivered in the 
University of Washington in the session 1956, is short and slight. 
He has ‘studied to suggest rather than to argue closely’. It is best re- 
garded as a pendant to his other work on Milton. Some critics in re- 
cent years have run down Milton in order to exalt Donne. It would 
be unfair to say that Dr Tillyard runs down Donne in order to exalt 
Milton, for it is obvious that he enjoys the Metaphysicals and does 
not overpraise Milton; but the book is nevertheless part of the cam- 
paign he has been waging now for twenty-five years. 
_ He begins by analysing the sonnets written by Donne and Milton 
on their dead wives as a means of distinguishing between the poetic 
methods of the two poets. Donne is self-centred, complex and pri- 
vate; Milton is concerned with his wife more than with himself, his 
sonnet is straightforward in his logical structure, and it exhibits ‘a 
sensitive social conscience’. Donne’s sonnet, of course, is not one of 
his very best, and (as indeed Dr Tillyard later admits) it is part of a 
devotional sequence. It is perfectly appropriate in this context that 
Donne should be concerned primarily with the state of his own soul 
and its relations to God. 

From this starting-point Dr Tillyard proceeds to argue that Donne 
shows little trace ‘of a sense of public or social obligation’, and he 
contrasts him in this respect with Goldsmith, Coleridge and Milton. 
In later chapters Donne is compared with Herrick, Marvell, Shelley, 
Prior and Chaucer. Dr Tillyard concludes that: 

Milton was a great figure looking back to the Middle Ages and 
forward to the spirit and the achievements of eighteenth-century 
puritanism. But his larger surprises and ironies are in harmony 
with the requirements of his age and of course are largely inspired 
by them. . . . Donne, on the other hand, was a great innovator but 
with a narrower, more personal talent. 

As lectures, this book must have been admirable. As criticism, it 
exhibits the relaxed tone rather than the stringency also claimed by 
the publishers. There is an excellent criticism of Donne’s ‘Blossom’, 
but some of Dr Tillyard’s remarks are open to question. It is useful 
in a lecture to prod one’s audience into attention by declaring that 
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HONOR TRACY 


Silk Hats and No Breakfast 


Notes on a Spanish Journey 


By local bus and train Honor Tracy made her 
way from Algeciras to Galicia, through country 
neglected by English tourists. Her ‘notes’ make a 
lively, astringent book about a Spain the travel 
brochures ignore. Book Society Recommend, 15s 


ANTHONY CARSON 


A Train to Tarragona 


A unique account of life with a Spanish family, 
‘rich with spontaneous and inspired lunacy...a 
very funny book.’ Elizabeth Nicholas, 

Sunday Times. 15s 
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helley ‘retained the masterful, energetic, and forthright disposi- 
on of an English squire of the eighteenth-century’. Such a remark 
tly challenges the view of Shelley as ‘a beautiful and ineffectual 
igel’. But Shelley differed from Sir Timothy in more points than 
1e resembled him, and the remark in print is too good to be true. 
KENNETH MUIR 


Ok BACK IN ANGER by John Osborne. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 
1E QUARE FELLOW by Brendan Behan. (Methuen. tos. 6d.) 


veryone should know by now that there are plenty of Jimmy 
ers in real life. That they are invalids rather than charmers is no 
at matter; it is to John Osborne’s credit that he has created a 
character individual enough to provoke strong reactions. This is 
especially valuable in the English theatre, where black-and-white 
characterization is the rule—the hero is good, the villain is bad, and 

re comfortably identify ourselves with the hero, only waiting for 
Be conflict to be decided one way or the other. 

In Look Back in Anger the clashes never become simple; they cross 
and re-cross like railway lines at a junction. The war between men 
and women and the cold war between the classes are fought on the 
same battleground, while the audience is involved in a struggle of its 
own with Jimmy Porter. 

__ Is Jimmy any more than a thorough-going emotionalist with the 
gift of the gab, an irrational apostle of Reason? The stage directions 
describe him like this: 

‘He is a disconcerting mixture of sincerity and cheerful malice, of 
tenderness and freebooting cruelty; restless, importunate, full of 
pride, a combination which alienates the sensitive and insensitive 
alike. Blistering honesty, or apparent honesty, like his makes few 
friends. To many he may seem sensitive to the point of vulgarity. To 
others he is simply a loudmouth.’ 

He likes: talking, jazz, enthusiasm, looking after the sick, the alle- 
giance of a small circle of friends, and food. He dislikes: the upper and 
middle classes together with their morality and politics, the Church 
of England, the Press, and interruption. Two of the main objections 
to him are that he keeps a sweet-stall although he has been to uni- 
versity, and that he subjects his wife to long, cruel attacks. The first 
of these is made by people who would be quite happy if Jimmy lived 
on a private income like any respectable stage character —at least he 
does no harm by selling sweets. 

The second objection is true but over-simplified. For Jimmy’s wife 
Alison is a dreary girl; when she thinks at all she has to borrow the 
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words of her husband. Half asleep as she is, Jimmy spends his : 
trying to wake her up. Their sentimental interludes, in which the} 

~ enact squirrel and bear, make the audience squirm, but there 
nothing perverse about them. Such scenes are the resort of people 
who are extremely sensitive to unpleasantness; they create a fantasy 
land in which there is no ugliness. : 

Recently, Epitaph for George Dillon, written by Mr Osborne in 
collaboration with Anthony Creighton, was produced in Oxford by 
the Experimental Theatre Club. It revolved round George Dillon, a 
young actor and playwright staying with a working-class family, a 
young lion among the Huggetts. A bad play, its main fault was in- 
tensive, soap-opera realism—everyone eating salads, plumping 
cushions and drinking cups of tea. Look Back in Anger is a consider- 
able advance, and proves that the author knows all about invective, 
and can operate efficiently within a narrow room. 

He has yet to demonstrate width of imagination, lyricism and the 
ability to provide suitably strong opponents for his central character. 
Until he does this he will be writing this sort of one-man explosion 
in a confined space. 

Brendan Behan’s The Quare Fellow is tough and understated. Here 
character is less important than the situation, the convicts and 
warders of an Irish prison passing the long twenty-four hours before 
an execution. Unlike most writers on the subject, Mr Behan does not 
give us a nightmare prison in which the only clash is between sadist 
and sadist; he beguiles us with the details and conventions of jail 
life, occasionally throwing some piece of horrific information. The 
hangman is no Karloff, only an English publican, slightly too cheerful. 

Despite eight years in British prisons, Mr Behan makes even the 
warders human. For a prisoner: 

To begin the morning 

The warder bawling 

Get out of bed and clean up your cell, 

And that old triangle 

Went jingle jangle 

Along the banks of the Royal Canal 
And then a day of furtive gossip under the SILENCE notices, pick 
ing up a half-smoked fag that the condemned man drops on exercise 
if he has the decency; swigging some meths, blue-stone and all, fro 
the bottle of leg-rub; betting Sunday’s bacon on whether the quaré 
fellow will hang, and digging his grave. The details add up authentic 
ally, there is no moment of revelation in the play, but once you wall 
into it you cannot forget it. 

The final scene, though bowdlerized, must be one of the most un 
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earable in modern drama. It opens with warders consulting their 
a ches — seven minutes to go. Suddenly one of the lags starts bawl- 

his imagined commentary on the procession to the rope: ‘We're 
ady for the start, and in good time, and who do I see lined up for 
he off but the High Sheriff of this ancient city of ours, famous in 
ong and story... .’ 

As the hour strikes the prisoners howl in chorus: ‘One off, one 

Way, one off, one away’. An old lag tries to collect his bet, another 
arves the dead man’s number on a stone, and three are left to 
gle round the grave for the letters from the hanged man, so they 
an sell them to the Sunday papers. 
No one could accuse Mr Behan of either melodrama or flatness in 
he play. He does not belong to the ‘thousand curses of Whitlow on 
he old poteen’ school of Irish drama, and claims that the play was 
vritten not by him, but by the lags in prison with him. Whoever the 
juthor, it makes enjoyable and moving social propaganda; a loutish, 
mcouth piece of work in some ways, but welcome because it makes 
ls care a damn. 


ADRIAN MITCHELL 


Angel 


Elizabeth Taylor 
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. Fred Urquhart: ‘“‘Angel has given me all the pleasure I usually expect 
| from Elizabeth Taylor and a great deal more. She has surpassed herself. 
Angel is an absolute joy: I found her vital, endearing and amusing, and 
I laughed so much at times that I’m thankful I didn’t read her story 
in a crowded railway carriage, or someone would have pulled the 
| communication cord.” Time and Tide. 


Tom Hopkinson: ‘The character of Angel is fully apprehended. The 
book is admirably written, with brilliant glimpses of what it is like to be 
a dog, a cat, or a decaying mansion.”’ Observer. 


Patricia Hodgart: ‘“‘Very potent enchantment.’’ Manchester Guardian. 


The Times: ‘“‘Miss Taylor has had a field day. . . . Beautifully told... 
both amusing and moving.” 


Scotsman: “The beautifully controlled dramatic irony of a novel that 
will not easily be forgotten.” 


The Times Literary Supplement: “It is a fascinating and juicy theme, 
and admirers of Mrs. Taylor’s sensitivity will be delighted.” 15/- 
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JANICE WARNKE is a young American writer born in Indiana. She is married 
and lives in New York, where she teaches English at the Washington Squ 
College of New York University. Time of Order is the first story she has ha 
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published in Great Britain. She is now at work on a novel. 
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DONALD FINKEL is a young American poet at present living in Mexico. He | 
has contributed to a number of American and European periodicals, and will 
appear in the forthcoming anthology New Poets of America and Britain | 
(Meridian Books, U.S.A.). 
H. L. D. MAHINDAPALA was born in 1931 in Ceylon. After leaving school 
he worked in a bank but left to teach English in a village school. He came 
back to Colombo and taught at St Thomas Preparatory School, Kollupitiya. 
He is now a reporter on the Ceylon Observer, an English daily. The poem 
printed here is the first he has had published. 


BRIAN MERRIKIN HILL is a schoolmaster in Yorkshire. Some of his poems 
have been broadcast in ‘New Soundings’ and other B.B.C. programmes. 


ADRIAN MITCHELL is the dramatic critic of the Oxford Mail. A poem by 
him appeared in The London Magazine Vol. 1. No. 5. 


The Poetry of Luiz de Camoes by Roy Campbell is taken from chapters on 
literature in a posthumous book on Portuguese life and culture, Portugal, to 
be published in October by Max Reinhardt. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 4, Number 9, will be out in mid-August and will 
contain among other contributions: - 
Dylan Thomas: A Letter to Vernon Watkins 
Herbert Read: Bliss to be Alive 
Rex Warner: The King of Bithynia 
Thom Gunn on The Romantic Survival 


Patrick Gardiner on Sartre's Being and Nothingness 
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